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New Methods Admission College 


Recent Changes the Rules the New England 
College Entrance Certificate Board 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
CERTIFICATE BOARD has been operation 


The motive for organizing was secure codpera- 
tion among the colleges New England that admit 
certificate. seemed desirable that, con- 
sidering the applications schools for the certifi- 
privilege the several colleges, the records 
graduates the schools question other institutions should 
available, evidence the work which the schools were capable 
preparing students for college. There were eight colleges 
the Board the beginning. The number now Har- 
vard and Yale Universities not admit certificate, nor does 
Clark College, the sense which the word ordinarily used. 
the other colleges New England, all belong the Board 
except Bates, Colby, Middlebury and Trinity, and the Catholic 
colleges (Holy Cross and Boston College). the judgment 
the colleges concerned, the results the organization the 
Board have been eminently satisfactory. Before the Board was 
organized the record coilege students admitted 
tion was higher than those admitted certificate. The 
converse now the case. Again, comparing those admitted 
certificate the year before the Board’s approved list was adopted 


for nine years, having been organized 1902. 
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(1903-4) with those admitted certificate five years later, 
find the percentage failures has decreased English from 
20.2 per cent. 7.8 per cent.; Latin, from per cent. 
3.7 per cent.; Greek, from 11.8 per cent. 2.9 per cent.; 
French, from per cent. 6.6 per cent.; German, from 13.4 
per cent. 7.9 per cent.; mathematics, from 24.6 per cent. 
13.6 per cent. matter common knowledge that the 
standard certification New England has been greatly raised 
during the past nine years. From time time, however, com- 
plaints have been made schools that the rules adopted the 
Board were working hardship some cases, there have 
been suggestions from the colleges different times looking 
toward certain modifications the rules. The Board, therefore, 
its last meeting, devoted special session consideration 
all and suggestions, and adopted certain changes 
the rules which have been asked speak today. 

Two the changes were formal nature. The third para- 
graph Rule XI, which provided that school which has 
been the approved list and which does not apply for the 
renewal the certificate privilege before April first the 
endar year following the expiration the period for which 
was approved, shall forfeit the privilege renewal and its appli- 
cation for approval shall treated the same way that 
school for the first time,” was repealed. This action will enable 
the Board its discretion treat the application such school 
application for renewal and not new application. 
will not necessary hereafter place such school the trial 
list, nor compel send two pupils examination before 
its application will considered. 

Rule XII was amended read: school which has been 
the approved list and which within three years has not sent any 
pupils college represented the Board, may, application, 
placed the trial list for one provided has some one 
send the following year.” This change will enable school 
retain its certificate privilege indefinitely, provided can send 
least one well prepared student one year four some one 
the colleges represented the Board. 

more important change the rules had with applica- 
tions for approval from schools not hitherto approved. When 
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the Board was established, had precedents guide it, 
there was organization existence. Since that time 
the North Central Association Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools has, means commission, drawn list 
approved their territory. The Association Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools the Southern States discussed 
the organization similar body their meeting last December, 
and understood that the colleges and universities the 
Middle States have the subject under consideration. will 
good thing for the colleges accepting certificates these bodies 
are all organized and lists approved schools drawn up, which 
may utilized different parts the country. The New 
England Board being organized, having precedents guide 
it, determined make the granting the certificate privilege 
turn upon the record college students admitted examina- 
tion from the school applying for the privilege. Rule was 
adopted, providing that school should approved unless 
has shown the record its students already admitted col- 
lege its ability give thorough preparation for college. was 
provided also that school applying for the privilege 
must not only satisfy the Board respect curriculum, staff 
and equipment, but must also have sent within period three 
years preceding the annual meeting which the application 
considered, least two satisfactory students one more col- 
leges represented the Board. For number years this rule 
has seemed work hardship the case the smaller schools 
which send few students college, and possibly the majority 
their graduates colleges outside New England. The Board 
having this time established its standards, was felt safe 
modify this rule somewhat, and the last meeting was voted 
that school which has not complied with Rule far 
send two students within three years one more colleges repre- 
sented the Board, but which meets with the approval the 
Board respect curriculum, staff and equipment, may, for 
the purpose establishing record, send one more students 
without examination the certificate its principal some one 
more colleges represented the Board, provided the names 
the students and the name the college which each proposes 
enter are sent the Secretary The name the 
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school this case will not appear the list approved schools, 
and final action the application will not taken until the 
Board has received the reports the students question. 

Another complaint frequently received from the small schools 
was that they are not allowed the rules the Board present 
for consideration the records made their graduates colleges 
not represented the Board. They have asked from time 
time that they might allowed present records their gradu- 
ates Harvard Yale, colleges outside New England. 
The Board has been reluctant promise take into account 
records outside colleges for several reasons. The Board hesi- 
tates apply colleges for copies its records. 
the principal were allowed present the records his students 
other colleges, would natural for him select the best 
cases and say nothing about the failures. Furthermore, there 
was always the possibility that the Board might compelled 
draw approved list colleges whose records would 
delicate and dangerous task. spite these 
difficulties, the Board voted the last meeting that while they 
could not undertake secure any records students other col- 
leges themselves, they would take into account any such records 
that might presented the candidate the principal 
school evidence the ability the school question pre- 
pare satisfactorily for college. 

One other matter which the Board gave considerable atten- 
tion the last meeting was the question inspection schools 
that applied for certificate privilege. The policy inspection 
has been closely associated with the certificate system from its 
beginning. one form another, the common 
practice the Western institutions; performed sometimes 
state inspectors, sometimes inspectors appointed the 
university association. The reason why the system 
inspection was not adopted the New England Board the 
time its organization was largely financial. did not appear 
that the colleges comprising the Board were prepared that 
time meet the necessary expense. large salary would have 
paid the right man for this work, and doubtful 
whether any one man could cover satisfactorily the whole district 
New England. The question the appointment inspectors 
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the Board may raised any time the future. Mean- 
time, one phase was presented the Board its last meet- 
ing. Some the institutions belonging the Board, which 
receive state aid, reported natural feeling their states that the 
college should accept certificates from any school approved 
the state inspector schools, and the question was before the 
Board, how far might accepting the reports the state 
inspectors. whole question possible codperation between 
the Board and such inspectors was referred for consideration 
committee composed the representative college from 
each the six New England states. This committee present 
work upon the question, and will report the next meeting 


the Board. 


The Vale The Mills 


midday, twilight gloom 

And broad wings black with doom 
How ominously brood 
Over the smothering wood: 

freshening green, bloom! 


Oh, pitifully pale, 
mother, heart-sick and frail, 
Here Nature grieves for the dead! 
Oh, the swooning sun o’erhead, 
The earth mourning veil! 


And through hot iron teeth 

The laboring furnaces breathe 
And every blackened path 

The torturing flames enwreathe. 


The veins the hills drained dry, 
Stark, wounded and bare they lie; 
reeking kilns 
all the axes left; 
The homeless birds 


sound wild choirs 
Loud iron iron 

Eden made mart! 

And the heart, the human heart 
Feels the weight the soilure clinging! 
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discussion divides itself into three parts. shall 
begin reading verbatim the statement which was 
made the university all the schools that send 
students us. shall then offer few general 
comments the matter the relation between 
high schools and colleges; and finally shall state 
brief the reasons which moved vote for 
the plan adopted Chicago. this way shall 
attempt represent the university and expound personal 
understanding our action. explanatory comments may 
may not acceptable the majority colleagues; 
would certainly unfair commit them reasons for 
voting did. The legislation enacted sufficient expres- 
sion our common beliefs. The plan was adopted with great 
unanimity and with what amounted the part many 
great enthusiasm. 


NEW PROGRAM ENTRANCE AND COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
ADOPTED THE FACULTY THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO. 
NEW ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FORCE OCTOBER 
1911. STUDENTS MAY ENTER DURING THE YEAR 1911-1912 UNDER 
THE OLD REQUIREMENTS. 


Introductory Statement 


Desiring co-operate more effectively with the secondary schools, the 
University Chicago has introduced essential modifications into its entrance 
requirements. These modifications are herewith set forth. making the 
changes the university has had several distinct principles mind, the more 
important which may briefly stated follows: 

Heretofore the university has admitted students from approved schools 
without examination. The schools were approved the basis inspection 
university officer. This practice will continued. Schools not already 
this list will, their request, inspected, and approved, will put 
upon the list. The retention the schools upon the list will thereafter depend 
upon the records made the students sent the university from the schools. 
intended keep the school principals accurately and frequently informed 
the records made their students. also contemplated that, far 
possible, representatives the schools may from time time come the 
university and visit those classes which continue most directly the work 
done the schools. hoped this way secure more intelligent 
co-operation than has hitherto been possible. 

The university recognizes the obligations which the high schools are under 
serve their own communities the most efficient possible way without 
primary regard college entrance requirements. therefore desires 
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render flexible possible the conditions under which students may come 
the university, and proposes set only such requireménts seem 
indispensable enable the university continue with advantage the educa- 
tional work begun the schools. With this principle mind the university 
faculty has replaced the former schedule requirements, designating con- 
siderable number specific subjects which the student must have been 
prepared, with plan which, save for requirement English, lays emphasis 
not much upon specific subject-matter upon certain amount con- 
centrated and continuous work subjects selected the student, the 
school, from among the standard academic subjects taught all high 
The quantity the work required specified the paragraphs below. The 
quality the work the university expects test the record the 
student after comes the university. 

believed that sufficient flexibility has been introduced (1) permit 
the schools meet every reasonable demand their own communities the 
arrangement their curricula, (2) enable the student enter college even 
though decides late his course so, and, the same time (3) 
make justifiable for the university rigidly require each student full 
fifteen units entrance work. There will consequently admissions with 
condition under the new plan. 

The statement which appended contains also outline the modifi- 
introduced into the college curriculum itself. principles upon 
which this part the plan based will perhaps sufficiently obvious with- 
out further comment. any case, inasmuch the entrance requirements 
are the matters immediate importance the schools, effort here made 
elucidate this portion the action the faculty. may simply pointed 
out that the university has made requirements within its own curricula 
certain demands which heretofore have been imposed upon the schools, Under 
the present plan the schools are free formulate their work with these require- 
ments mind, but without any obligation absolve them during the school 
course. hoped that fuller statement may shortly appear one 
the Scientific Journals the country, which case copy will sent 
the heads approved schools. 


Entrance Requirements 


Students applying for entrance the University Chicago present 
certificate from approved schools examination, fifteen units entrance 
credits. Among these must three units English and addition one princi- 
pal group three more units, and least one secondary group two more 
units. These additional groups may selected from among the following 
subjects: 

Ancient Languages (Greek and Latin), being understood that 
make group two three units the work must offered single 
language. 

Modern Languages other than English; make group two 
three units the work must offered single language under group 

Ancient History, Mediaeval and Modern History, English History, 
United States History, Civics, Economics. 

Mathematics. 

Physics, Chemistry, Botany, General Biology, Physiology, Physi- 
ography, General Astronomy. 

group five not less than one unit may offered either Physics 
Chemistry. Any combination the subjects within each group permitted. 

the fifteen units offered for entrance least seven must selected 
from the subjects groups one five. Not less than one-half unit may 
offered any subject. 

The remaining five units may selected from any subjects for which 
credit toward graduation given the approved school from which the 
student receives his diploma; but Greek, Latin, French, German any 
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language other than English], Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, offered, 
but not above under one and five, must each consist least one unit. 
Latin may not continued college unless least two units offered. 
Summary Entrance Requirements 

units English. 

more units single group, 1-5. 

more units another single group, 1-5 

units subjects selected from any the groups 1-5 

units English and groups 1-5.] 


units selected from any subjects accepted approved school for its 
diploma. 


Not less than one-half unit will accepted any subject. 
Entrance with conditions not permitted. 
Requirements for the Associate’s Title 


During the first two years his college course the student pursues: 
Two major courses English (i. e., English and and one major 
course Public Speaking. 
Three majors taken the first year, continuing the work either the 
principal the secondary group offered for admission, continuing the work 
some subject one unit which was taken the senior year the high 
school course. 
majors each the following four groups make his total 
credit each group (high school college) amount four majors units). 
Group Philosophy, History, and Social Science. 
Departments I-VI inclusive. 

Group II. Modern language other than English. (All four majors must 
one language.) 
Departments XIII-XIV. 

Group III. Mathematics, Department XVII. 

Science, Departments XVIII-XXVIII inclusive. 

The Associate’s Title conferred upon the completion eighteen majors 
with thirty-two grade points with fulfilment the specified requirements 
listed above. 


sometimes hear said the discussion college admis- 
sion requirements that one college more less liberal the 
high schools than some other This form expression 
has implications which should hasten uncover and repudiate. 
every walk life have learned recognize that relations 
cannot readjusted mere impulses generosity parsimony. 
relation real entity. You may study it; you may profit 
better adjustment given relation; you may wreck your 
enterprise neglecting relation; but any case the relation 
will assert itself. The intelligent, scientific attitude the mat- 
ter college admissions find out what the nature the 
relation involved, giving all talk about liberality and conces- 
sions and sentimental considerations any type whatsoever. 

That have not adequately understood the relation between 
high schools and colleges manifest from the dissatisfaction with 
present plans admission frankly expressed many high school 
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teachers, and also from the readjustments which colleges all over 
the country are attempting work out. Even the relation was 
satisfactorily worked out former days, will have worked 
out anew, for institutional education has undergone recent 
years change every direction. society different today 
from society generation two ago, our day more kinds 
students seek the advantages higher education than the 
days our fathers and grandfathers, then the college and the 
high school must meet this larger problem more general educa- 
tion with new methods serving larger constituency. the 
range college and high school subjects has been greatly ex- 
panded, new devices are required hold together intimate 
these two units the educational system. have, 
sure, achieved many the required readjustments, but 
are, after all, very conservative. takes long time for college 
realize that the high school has developed has. Sometimes 
because its attendance falling off. Sometimes old scheme 
admissions shows that worn out because the number 
conditional admissions that have allowed. 
college realizes that out joint with the preparatory schools 
because students cannot the work the college classes 
after they are admitted. would unfortunate colleges 
should continue revise their relations high schools only when 
driven these external The time not far 
distant when shall wise enough take steps understand 
our educational destinies advance. shall then intelligent 
about our relations before these relations are strained the 
point where they must patched weak compromises. 

the meantime, one still calls for evidence that are not 
managing the relations between our educational institutions in- 
telligently, let him consider the case some ten fifteen per 
cent. our students who find the problem transition from high 
school college unsolved. Here student who has been gradu- 
ated from four-year high school. His teachers have required 
him thus and and have assured him that prepared 
college work. gets through the lottery entrance exami- 
nations receives the certificate his optimistic high school 
principal and begins his college course. lasts until Christmas 
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midyear, and now some his new friends call him into solemn. 
conference and tell him caught the machinery. 
now revealed him that has very inadequate preparation. 
looked upon offender against the two institutions 
friendly feelings have been jeopardized his inability make 
the transition from one the other. ought ask why 
took intelligent managers the educational system long 
discover all this. 

take that other student who continues his college 
course with some degree success, but finds that with each new 
turn that course must back elementary work. 
some one could only have helped him sooner, those who teach 
him later only had some ability make intelligent use the little 
intellectual capital which has laboriously stored up, how much 
time and energy would saved. never hear college teacher 
talking about the inadequacy high school work without feeling 
strong temptation call halt and hold that college teacher 
himself responsible. Our colleges train most the teachers 
high schools. these high school teachers are unable their 
work, certainly the students under these teachers are not respon- 
sible. The system which controls the student’s academic oppor- 
tunities must hold itself responsible system for these internal 

the college has neglected its obligations, the high school 
less open criticism. Too often the high school teacher 
through loyalty his Alma Mater, through lack study 
the different kinds institutions which are open students 
different kinds ability, persuades mechanically inclined youth 
mercial course nurse grievance against some well-meaning 
college which refuses admit him. Whenever hear high 
school conference passing resolutions the effect that every col- 
lege ought admit any graduate four-year high school 
wonder the limitations the human mind. How could some 
colleges with their courses study justice students whose 
interests and preliminary courses are lines wholly outside the 
scope that college’s work? know and you know those 
frantic and tragic efforts small college make students 
believe that has something just good engineering course. 
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You and honor with the best reasons these institutions which 
send away through their entrance requirements students whom 
they cannot properly train. The high school people ought 
learn that many colleges are not prepared take all high school 
graduates and that would fraud treat all high 
school graduates alike. 

Furthermore, believe that high school teachers often make 
preposterous demand the colleges when they suggest the 
acceptance students who have taken well-organized sequence 
courses, but have browsed about here and there gathering 
four years relatively disjointed credits. part our problem 
our educational system make school curricula, and 
both colleges and high schools have this, believe, the next 
great step educational organization. For own part, 
prepared condemn every agency which makes against systematic 
organization high school and college courses. prefer 
see few mistakes made the direction formalism than admit 
that cannot plan sequences work for students. 

With these general statements introduction, can very 
readily formulate, said should, the reasons why voted for 
the new set entrance requirements Chicago. Some 
colleagues doubtless would put the matter differently and were 
probably moved other reasons, but sure all tried 
face the relations they are, and made effort take the re- 
sponsibility following and clarifying every point our own 
part the educational system. 

First, belief that impossible the four years fol- 
lowing the elementary school complete the work properly be- 
longing secondary education. believe that have been 
crowding into these four years too many and too diverse require- 
ments. The college must take direct part the solution 
secondary problems, dealing with these problems normally be- 
longing the college, not unwelcome additions college bur- 
dens taken merely for the purpose making 
the present moment much secondary work college. 
modern languages and science administer beginning courses 
all our colleges. There legitimate demand that the 
same with other subjects such way distribute and com- 
plete the preliminary training the student. This demand can- 
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not met merely writing down the titles certain new 
courses algebra and geometry and Anabasis and our 
college catalogues. believe our colleges have face once the 
problem differentiating instruction the lower classes from 
instruction higher classes. believe further that the earlier 
courses are essentially secondary. recognition the first 
years college secondary grade suggests lines readjust- 
ment and economy which may reduce the time now required for 
education without reducing the efficiency that education. 
Today are wasteful. What might not come from economical 
articulation and interadjustment between the college and the high 
have long known that the example European 
countries suggests that redefine secondary education. 

Second, believe the time has passed when education 
any grade can defined terms specific content. not 
believe, spite many statements the contrary, that any one 
has ever been justified saying that the mind deficient without 
this that piece knowledge. believe that have been 
the wrong track describing entrance requirements terms 
content. appeal history education shows that there has been 
succession compromises the effort change from time 
time college requirements which have been specified name. 
can make change today and one tomorrow and shall have 
endless material for disputes and committee meetings and new 
readjustments long talk terms specific contents. 
Why not open the way for adjustment broader principle 

all know the principle which states that education consists 
the mastery consecutive efforts coherent body any intel- 
lectual material. Why not emphasize consecutiveness, and free 
ourselves from slavery contents none which are essential 
Again, all agree that complete training should give breadth 
view. Why not act the general principle that there should 
differentiation interests the secondary course? The two 
principles concentration and distribution intellectual effort 
furnish common ground which college teachers and high school 
teachers can stand. Why not set ourselves about the task 
adjusting our relations the basis these broad principles, 
leaving each intelligent agency the task working out under 
careful scrutiny the details content 
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Third, believe that our scrutiny results has been wholly 
inadequate. the East you have the traditions examina- 
tion system, which fortunately you have found out, nearly so. 
Mr. Thorndike showed some years ago that Columbia nearly 
missed its best students and certainly let many poor ones the 
examination method. Every one knows that skilful tutor who 
studies closely the examinations given college can put almost 
any one into that college. 

The method certification which many you have adopted 
New England, and the more elaborate plan inspection and 
certification which operation the territory the North 
Central Association, possess, believe, demonstrated advantages 
over the examination schemé. These plans admission certainly 
bring the institutions into closer relation and free the individual 
student from many the difficulties that present themselves 
when required pass single examination the test his 
preparation college work. Your New England plan 
certification deals, seems me, too much with the cases 
failure and does not give proper emphasis the larger relations 
which are represented the students who succeed their col- 
lege work. shall outline moment the plan which sup- 
plement our new entrance conditions the University Chicago, 
and should glad interest you these plans the ground 
that they supplement very helpful way the certification 
system. 

With regard the system inspection and certification the 
North Central Association, think may said that under 
this system too much depends upon the personal judgment the 
man limited group men who visit the high school. If, for 
example, high school impresses inspector unfavorably because 
has certain definite notions with regard what should con- 
stitute high school course, the teachers that high school may 
very far from convinced that they are wrong and right. 
There should some method checking the inspector’s 
judgment, and the method which suggests itself very natural 
and legitimate one the method following the student 
goes out from the high school into college, and shows whether 
able maintain himself his college work. not mean 
ask merely whether can stay college not, but whether, 
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stays college, holds his rank improves it. The more 
completely this question can raised and answered the more 
intimate will become the relations between high school and col- 
lege. our plan, therefore, part the new entrance con- 
ditions the University Chicago, keep record the 
efficiency each student who comes from any given high 
school. This record efficiency will furthermore compared 
detail with the record which the student made the high 
school itself. shall not expect demand that student who 
did mediocre work the high school take high position the 
class. The relation between ourselves and given high 
school will recognized intimate and normal the student 
maintains the college the same relative position which held 


the high school. If, the other hand, comes 


from the highest third class given school, and falls 
much lower position our college class, and especially this 
experience repeats itself with succession students from the 
same school, shall begin feel that the work that high school 
open criticism. Conversely, shall heed the lesson 
students regularly take college higher position than they took 
high school. This kind comparison students the two 
institutions involves somewhat different handling records 
than that with which most schools and colleges are familiar. 
have ordinarily been satisfied express the standing the stu- 
dents terms his approach imaginary perfection. The 
eommon method grading known arbitrary and full 
ambiguities. all recognize that eighty-five per cent. Eng- 
lish one institution may mean something entirely different from 
eighty-five per cent. some other institution. The basis com- 
parison, therefore, should not ordinary marks, but rather rela- 
tive position. student known have been the highest 
third the class given high school entirely possible 
determine similar terms his relative position ‘in the college 
class and find out without serious ambiguity whether has 
moved upward downward. Furthermore, had large body 
information this type brought together some central point, 


would easily possible compare different institutions with 


each other. would possible use material this type 
such way compare colleges well high schools, for the 
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students given high school regularly improve one college, 
and regularly fall behind another college, perfectly obvious 
that the two colleges stand different relations the high school 
question. 

The Commission the North Central Association has taken 
‘some steps the direction indicated and now authorized 
the association collect more material this type, and work 
out speedily possible so, general record for the 
students within the limits the association’s ter- 
ritory. The plan which have adopted Chicago is, therefore, 
not peculiar our institution, but the common undertaking 
many our institutions the Middle West. hope work 
out machinery for comparing the graduates various high 
schools and reporting back the high schools what find through 
this comparison. the meantime are quite ready examine 
the colleges well the high schools and determine how inti- 
mately college courses are related the preparation high school 
students. should find that certain course administered 
the college beyond the majority the students think 
should forced modify the course such way meet 
our natural constituency. seems perfectly clear any one who 
has deal with this problem the adjustment college work 
high school work that the college cannot expect demand 
something which the high schools are utterly unable supply. 
Such demand that simply disassociates the high school and 
while the other hand continual discussion the 
relation between college efficiency and high school ranks, and 
concentration attention the more efficient students who are 
able maintain themselves, would source encourage- 
ment every high school the territory elevate the standards 
its work. opinion folly for colleges talk about 
raising standards arbitrary edict arbitrary courses. Again 
let reiterate are dealing with real relation which must 
recognized. 

There one other feature our Chicago plan which wish 
emphasize great importance. have invited the teachers 
from the high schools that send students come and visit 
‘our college work, especially the Freshman classes. The pur- 
pose this visitation later discussion the extent which 
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our instructors have succeeded utilizing the preparation 
high school students. Our college professors have times past 
gone the high schools and have indicated their judgments with 
regard what ought done those Where 
this visitation high schools has been made men insight 
has been very productive. propose reciprocal visitation 
from the high school teachers. The high school teacher, well 
acquainted with members the Freshman class, could render 
very valuable service any college indicating how far the 
college classes build upon the foundation laid the high school. 
the college class assumes too much importance the 
college teacher that know this. the college class does not 
fill some the gaps information and training which exist 
between the high school course and the college work, again 
important the college that this fact known. Observation 
these matters, believed, can better made high school 
teachers than college inspectors. Indeed, have the 
North Central Association, interesting problem which 
necessary for work out. vote was passed that associa- 
tion some years ago making impossible after this date admit 
new colleges the association without inspection. The 
passage this vote called attention the one-sidedness our 
present system. Certainly one can deny the rationality the 
demand colleges inspected, and yet the problem inspect- 
ing the college relatively new one, and the association finds 
itself confronted with the interesting question how this inspec- 
tion carried out. The colleges will probably among 
the first note the defects our present machinery inspec- 
tion, for not all likely that any college would submit itself 
with equanimity the individual judgment inspector from 
state department from affiliated high school. Forgetting 
the system which they have been satisfied impose upon the 
high schools, the colleges will doubtless demand for the determi- 
nation their own standings better-founded judgments than 
those which can rendered individual inspectors. Why not 
logical and frank and admit that the time has passed when the 
relation between colleges and high schools can treated from 
one side only? mutual understanding desirable and will 
undoubtedly result more efficient and economical handling 
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the students who pass from one institution the other. This 
mutual understanding cannot type which subordinates 
the interests one institution the other. believe the 
efficiency the high school within its own sphere action. 
perfectly clear that the work the high school can properly 
done only when the high school recognizes its obligations the 
whole problem education. Conversely, the college cannot 
organize its work without reference its natural constituency. 
That natural constituency comes from the high schools and 
preparatory schools, and vital importance the college 
that the course study these high schools should organized 
the highest possible level efficiency. The contribution 
the college this better organization the high school will not 
complete the college makes effort deal external 
way with this problem. The college should articulate itself 
fully possible with all the different departments high 
school work. The college should devise methods, and our adminis- 
trative officers should carry out the devices which will make 
possible for reciprocally examine the work different 
institutions with the greatest possible objectivity. 

These brief statements leave the end discussion 
exactly the point where began. ought substitute 
scientific methods determining the relations ‘between high 
schools and colleges for the relatively primitive methods that 
have employed the past. have undoubtedly thrown too 
much responsibility the individual student. have re- 
garded the student who did not succeed college responsible 
for his failure. have not been prepared assume the respon- 
sibility which belongs for not preparing him for the 
transition from high school college. Any scheme admissions 
which will bring the consciousness both colleges and high 
schools their mutual interdependence and will give each 
these institutions the strongest possible stimulus for development 
within its own sphere, and the largest possible assistance its 
treatment its constituency ought welcomed, not merely 
because frees from difficulties that have existed the past, 
but because opens new possibilities and im- 
provement, and because promises, does all intelligent adjust- 
ment, increased efficiency and economy. 
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Plan for College Admission Proposed the Secondary 
Department the National Education 
Association 


New 


Chairman the Committee Nine. 


point view those engaged high school 


work often seems serious variance with the point 
view with those engaged college work, and yet 
both school and college exist order that the stan- 
ing. The common problem devise courses 
study worth while for American youth pursue. 


the attempt discharge their part the 
common task, high school men are confronted serious 
culty. Present college entrance requirements were devised when 
there was practically demand the high school for the applied 
arts and sciences. Consequently, “preparation for college” was 
defined terms foreign languages, pure mathematics, pure 
science, and history. The condition the high school now 
rapidly changing. Many high schools have already developed 
strong courses mechanic arts, commerce, household economics, 
and agriculture. The demand for these courses increasing and 
insistent. The legitimate demands made communities cannot 
ignored are secure for American youth extended 
broad schooling. 

Under existing college entrance requirements, the newer sub- 
jects must either treated side issues, taught only 
those who are willing renounce the possibility going col- 
lege. side issues, these subjects cannot adequately developed, 
and side issues, they often overcrowd the course study, 
either lowering the standards producing overstrain. The pro- 
posal that students entering high school should divided 
into two groups,—those who are and those who are not 
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going open very serious objection. settle 
the question wisely for the average boy the age fourteen 
fifteen impossible. some communities where the college idea 
firmly rooted, and some families where the college tradition 
fixed, the boy entering high school may regarded “pre- 
paring for cases the other extreme, where the 
family income small that the boy must work the 
earliest opportunity order contribute toward the support 
parents, brothers, sisters, may assumed the outset 
the high school course that the boy not going college. the 
great majority cases, however, the decision must be, and 
properly should be, left until the boy has reached the middle 
the latter part his high school course. then has had 
opportunity test his intellectual powers work more like col- 
lege work, has come under the influence teachers who are 
better able advise and inspire him, and sufficiently 
mature have developed some notion his probable future 
vocation. 

account the impossibility devoting adequate atten- 
tion the applied arts and sciences when they are treated only 
side issues, and account the impossibility making 
wise division entering high school students into those who are, 
and those who are not, college, the attitude the col- 
leges toward the newer subjects importance 
American education. the colleges will with the 
high school, the newer subjects may given the attention that 
they require without preventing students from going college, 
the teaching these subjects may made thorough that they 
will the greatest value both practically and educationally, 
and our American high schools can, the instruction the indi- 
vidual, combine both the cultural and the vocational. 

The new high school courses for which seek recognition and 
encouragement have great educational possibilities. fact these 
courses must contribute the mental power, the social out- 
look, and the moral purpose the student they will fail 
accomplish the very purpose for which they are being intro- 
duced. raise national efficiency mere manual dexterity 
inadequate. 

high grade arts high school course essentially 
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course applied mathematics. The boy develops the power “to 
think accurately three power quite rudimentary 
the untrained man. The accurate performance the mechani- 
cal processes involved only part the requisite training. The 
underlying theory essential and will properly taught 
rapidly the colleges codperate. 

agricultural high school course essentially course 
applied science. The boy learns use scientific principles 
order make two blades grass grow where before one blade 
withered. taught that conservation indispensible con- 
tinued production. Such course full practical idealism. 

commercial high school course should far more for its 
students than the short courses stenography and typewriting. 
Such course given the public schools should inspire the young 
man with ideals business, viewed noble and worthy means 
social service. require the students who would pursue 
commercial course high school renounce the possibility 
going college, place enormous handicap upon those who 
are trying instill ideals into those youths who are become 
active the business enterprises the country. 

Household economics integral part the education 
high school girls approved and demanded many educators. 
Thorough high school work this department involves 
edge applied science that cannot secured long the sub- 
ject regarded only side issue. account the small 
amount time and the still smaller amount intellectual energy 
available view the demands the colleges other subjects, 
household economics has commonly come regarded con- 
sisting little more than the mechanical processes involved 
cooking and sewing. escape from this condition, the codpera- 
tion the colleges seems essential. 

the Boston meeting the National Education Association 
July, 1910, the secondary department passed resolutions asking 
the colleges discontinue the entrance requirement the second 
foreign language and recognize electives all subjects well 
taught the high school. that meeting was stated that 
this modification would constitute indispensable first step, 
but not necessarily complete solution the difficulty. During 
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the following year committee nine was organized under the 
department prepare statement the changes needed. 

The committee nine included one member from each the 
nine states from Massachusetts California, and was composed 
two university professors education, one deputy state commis- 
sioner, one city superintendent, four high school principals and one 
high school teacher. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the present conception “prepa- 
ration for college” the East widely different from the con- 
ception held the West, was believed that fundamental prin- 
ciples could ascertained that would applicable equally East 
and West. Moreover, certain degree uniformity the require- 
ments the East and the West desirable, that stu- 
dents from western high schools may attend Eastern colleges and 
students from Eastern high schools may attend Western colleges, 
thus producing more national the college stu- 
dent bodies. 

The committee nine submitted its report well-attended 
meeting the secondary department held San Francisco July 
11th, 1911, and the report was adopted large vote. The 
National Council the National Education Association dis- 
cussed the same subject the next day and significant that 
the conclusions presented nearly all the speakers bore 
strong resemblance the recommendations the committee. 

Through appropriation made the National Education 
Association, has been possible distribute copies the report 
widely, and supply numerous requests for additional copies. 

the committee nine submits five preliminary 
considerations the field and function education the high 
school. The committee then presents working definition 
well-planned high school course. well-planned course 
meant one that will meet the needs the individual student and 
the community that supports the school, and the same time 
sound integral part the larger educational process. Fol- 
lowing the definition, the committee states five arguments de- 
fense the proposition that the college should admit those stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily completed any well-planned high 
school course. The committee does not discuss the examination 
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system the accrediting system. The committee recognizes that 
students who are admitted engineering course may 
reasonably required complete the high school three units 
mathematics, and that those who are admitted dis- 
tinctly literary classical course may reasonably required 
complete the high school three units one foreign language. 

the end the main report supplementary report added 
which the committee recommends that “at least many the 
larger colleges should make special provision continue the edu- 
cation students whom has been discovered that the require- 
ment mathematics the requirement foreign language 
obstacle the continuation their education.” 

The report the committee already receiving careful con- 
sideration many quarters. One the best evidences 
the reasonableness the plan proposed the committee found 
the fact that about the same time that the committee was 
completing its report, Chicago University adopted new plan for 
college admission substantial agreement with the report the 
committee. worthy note that the Chicago plan grants even 
greater latitude the high school planning its courses. 

comparison the report the committee and the Chicago 
plan shows: 

First. Both require fifteen units. 

Second. The committee disapproves the practice “of admitting 
students college weighed down with conditions, the ground 
that injurious the student, the high school from which 
comes, and the college which Chicago will admit 
student with entrance conditions. 

Third. Both require the completion two majors three 
units each and one minor two units. The committee adds that, 
the possibility that the student may 
higher desirable for him the high school 
certain amount work advanced character.” 

Fourth. Both require that one the majors shall English. 
Chicago requires other subject. The committee expresses the 
opinion that every high school course should include also least 
one unit natural science and one unit social science (includ- 
ing history). The committee recommends that the requirement 
mathematics and foreign languages should not exceed two 
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units mathematics and two units one language other than 
English. However, the committee admits the reasonableness 
the requirement major mathematics for admission 
engineering courses and the reasonableness the requirement 
major one foreign language for admission distinctly 
literary classical course. 

Fifth. The committee recommends that eleven units shall 
academic work, Chicago requires only ten. 

Sixth. The committee recommends that “four units should 
left margin for additional academic work for mechanic 
arts, household science, commercial work, and any other kind 
work that the best interests the student appear require.” 
The committee adds that “no limitations should imposed upon 
the use the margin except that the instruction should given 
competent teachers with suitable equipment classes not too 
large, and that the student’s work should satisfactory 
grade.” Chicago agrees accept from approved school five 
units any work, vocational academic, that the school counts 
toward its own graduation. 

There are evidences every hand that many colleges that were 
recently indifferent the complaints the high school are now 
beginning recognize that strong colleges presuppose strong 
high schools, and that the high school strong must discharge 
its duty its own community. Not least the forces making 
for reconstruction the demand felt within the college itself for 
courses that offer new forms service. 
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The Cultural and the Vocational the 
College Curriculum 


Culture, The Ideal the College 


title was selected for the committee 
attitude towards the quarrel, stirred revisers 
our educational schedules, between the voca- 
tional and cultural elements college training. 
should like emphasize two things, which 
judgment, are important. 

First, that culture does not necessarily exclude vocational train- 
ing while the latter may include culture. The quarrel with the 
introduction vocational training into the college arises, 
understand it, when vocational comes mean the pursuit, for 
immediate gain, applied, practical studies, whether scientific, 
linguistic, economic. Most us—even the more reactionary— 
believe, suppose, some degree election, under either the 
group system whatever plan will secure broad training. The 
desirability limited choice accordance with the natural 
bent the individual, late enough his development for such 
tendency have had time mature, generally conceded, with 
the proviso that there also included for all students college 


fair amount training both certain abstract, theoretical 


sciences the one hand, and certain fundamental humanities 
the other. these sciences, whether natural social, and 
these humanities, whether history, literature philosophy, which 
may fairly considered cultural 

might urged here that argument for vocational train- 
ing, advanced late years with some show reason, may easily 
mislead, like other half truths. The statement made that the 
early American College had its main function the education 
youth for the Christian ministry, for the profession 
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teaching that was, other words, purely vocational char- 
acter. Nowadays, claimed, the main purpose the col- 
lege fit men for different vocation, e., for practical busi- 
ness life and, therefore, the vocation being changed, the character 
the training, ipso facto, must change with it. But 
for the moment, the earlier condition more primitive days 
the republic, does not follow, after many decades applied 
wealth and civilization, that need content oursélves with any 
narrower conceptions the functions the higher institutions 
learning than has been the accepted one communities the 
old world where the college university bred trained 
with non-vocational training, has played leading role every 
walk life. And furthermore (to take back part what was. 
granted above) addition the splendid corps teachers and 
preachers trained, vocationally you will, our early Ameri- 
can colleges (though mathematics, for example, was cultural and 
not vocational for clergyman) should falsi- 
fying the official register American demes left out the 
equally imposing roll-call statesmen, law-givers and practical 
men who have effectively dedicated the republic minds trained 
curriculum that was for them, least, essentially non- 
vocational. 

The second caveat that should like enter advance 
against the flippant misuse the word culture were 
equivalent effeminacy and dilettantism or, best, connoted 
the idea selfishness. The word, fact, has often kept such 
bad company that one almost afraid use freely. But 
however distorted common use, true culture and culture 
studies imply the discipline knowledge, reverence 
abnegation. Whether the*youth, the parting the ways, 
chooses once, obviously best necessary for the majority, 
the training the technical school practical life, 
whether has sufficient faith himself reach out first for 
the cultural and theoretical training which the proper busi- 
ness, although means the exclusive property, the college 
either case there lies before him virile, difficult, and dis- 
ciplinary path, and any temperate discussion the cultural and 
the vocational must recognize the dignity and each. 
The quarrel, therefore, may ‘well resolve itself into frank recogni- 
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tion antithesis that undoubtedly exists between these two pur- 
poses education. recognize this antithesis, while refusing 
the quarrel, might much towards preserving the integrity 
each. There would less danger destroying the specific 
values the one and the other reducing them both the least 
common denominator colorless compromise. 

This suggests one further consideration which apt call 
forth dissent from those who regard college degree the obvious 
goal every boy and girl passing through our common schools. 
have never been able convince myself that everybody should 
try college. Some boys and girls who would greatly 
benefitted this form higher education, are prevented, for 
one reason another from going it. But, the other 
hand, many others annually go, are sent, college whose inter- 
ests would far better promoted manual technical 
school even engaging once trade and business. 
mean those who have not the strong desire or, smaller number 
instances, the ability assimilate what really worth while 
collegiate education. saying this not wish mis- 
understood. For many years now the doors our colleges and 
universities have been opened wide enough for all enter. The 
bars every academic campus have long since been lowered 
that every boy and girl— where insuperable disability 
health brain, family responsibility impedes— may, 
earnest work, win his her way the attainment the 
highest honors that are offered. Whatever may have been the 
difficulties fifty twenty-five years ago (and the 
opinion that they have been greatly exaggerated), there now 
bar too high for dominating ambition vault. Last winter 
was privilege know student foreign graduate school 
who had begun life Texan cow-boy, worked his way through 
small college, carried his post-graduate career great New 
England university, and won competitive scholarship that 
secured him the opportunity for larger things his chosen 
field abroad. This, all know, not isolated instance. 
should possible, is, for every one with the will 
receive, college, but the college should not turned into 


mere ante-room for the counting house; should remain, 


rather become once more, the training school for picked body 
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men and women picked process natural selection, not 
reason worldly prosperity, not because they are going into 
the learned professions, including that teaching, but because, 
whatever their walk life, they are determined rise above the 
level those concerned merely with the getting gain. 

With this much premised the content the term culture, 
and the clientéle whom the particular form culture, 
hitherto associated with collegiate training, may justly make its 
appeal, the recommendation the cultural ideal collegiate 
education may condensed two contrasted but not mutually 
exclusive They are these. First: the man who has 
submitted himself cultural training, although may, many 
instances, suffer first from the delay entering the race, 
the long run usually more efficient and, secondly, his appreciation 
the deeper issues life transcends his personal fortunes. 

The first these, course, ranges, when considered apart 
from the second, along the lower scale human motive, that 
material success. Stated baldly, the cultural enters the race 


compete for the very prize that the sanguine spectators the 


race, they put their bets, would assign advance direct 
vocational training. 

one kind training sure recipe for success, The 
good bad fortune personal affiliations, health, personal charm 
and personal disadvantages, dozen kinds chance may make 
mar man’s external success. But, after making due allowance 
for the personal equation, open secret that when candi- 
dates for positions greater responsibility are sought for, 
whether business professional life, is, rule, not merely 
vocational training that demanded. The special training for 
given business profession is, course, prerequisite and 
this must somehow superimposed, the cost longer time and 
subsequent effort, upon the previous cultural training the youth 
who from the outset marks the more distant goal and who elects 
pay the cost rising ultimately beyond mediocrity. 
must thou and not leave the other undone” seems the 
formula for larger success. 

Two three years ago was impressed the remarks 
effective professor mechanics, made large body students, 
mainly candidates for engineering degrees. was urging them, 
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far possible, enlarge their horizon, even the cost 
extra year, including their collegiate studies non-profes- 
sional, “unpractical” electives. His contention was that nar- 
row specialization from the beginning would lead quicker but 
cheap success; that the limit their development would 
quickly that some time after the age thirty, will 
say, they would find themselves continually passed over and the 
larger prizes given those equipped also with wider training. 
believe that the unprejudiced experience all would 
reinforce this contention. can hardly think one learned pro- 
fession high position the world business and politics 
which man’s understanding human affairs, built 
knowledge history, literature, philosophy and the arts, may not 
immediately affect his relations with his fellows and, conse- 
quently, his success his chosen career. visiting Docent from 
Germany has recently stated that again for discussion 
whether certain innovations the German curriculum, especially 
the curtailment the old classical training, are not producing 
men less effectively trained for the business life. This, 
said, being closely watched with growing uneasiness throughout 
Germany. 

The youth, however, may say, and only natural: Give 
swift success calling and let the future look out for itself. 
all know that there are many men who make fortunes without 
liberal education or, for that matter, without any education 
worth speaking of. statistics, believe, would show that, 
given the same amount brains factor often left out 
account), the educated man wins out sooner later. Many, per- 
haps the majority, they really did not believe this, would not 

The only question, therefore, whether training 
the past still further denatured, deprived its true 
function, and made serve, under its old name, the purposes 
specifically provided for and better served the admirable tech- 
nical schools, already existing. 

This brings back our second proposition, the far higher 
and deeper and broader purposes cultural training. Material 
success desirable and firmly believe that the wider culture 
will the long run, and the average, most surely secure 
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this also. But, unless collegiate university education tends 
also appreciation the deeper issues life; tends secure 
rational and ennobling enjoyment after middle life; and makes 
supreme importance what transcends man’s personal fortunes, 
then would seem that there little reason for the continued 
investment many millions this form education con- 


trasted with others. This is, course, new doctrine. 


even trite. would insult the moral sense our age 
re-assert were not for the “lo-heres” and the 
“lost guides calling left and right.” James Russell Lowell, 
even late the second half the nineteenth century, could not 
have interpreted his own vigorous warning: 


“Nor attempt the Future’s portals with the Past’s blood-rusted key” 


might rather imagine his own scholium the text be: Off 
with the blood and rust, all means, and from the clumsy iron 
forge master-key that shall unlock the doors the past and 
the present that may even attempt the future’s jealous portals. 
One master-key even master-light much our seeing 
assuredly historic perspective, the correlation human ex- 
perience. This not the place for special pleading but has 
not yet been successfully established that collegiate training, 
broad enough secure the ideals here upheld, can dispense with 
the minute study one more the great civilizations that 
lie back our own. When speak the perspective history 
referring mere outline, sketch course. 
When urge the necessity such cultural studies say, 
effect: “Man live bread alone,” and the reply 
made: “Neither can live love, even the love ideals.” 
Confronted, many students are their undergraduate days, 
with perplexities they look out the world and see the grim 
struggle obtain and retain advantageous place strenuous 
modern life, may seem that these ideals and this question 
higher range enjoyment are only secondary importance. 
reality they are prime importance. And optimistic 
enough believe that there is, and always will be, large and 
saving minority who refuse appraise the values life terms 
merely material success. reinforce this illustration 
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would needless. sympathetic teacher has had under 
observation instances, once pathetic and inspiring, young 
men women struggling along the line, not the least, but 
the greatest resistance, order realize ideal. 

But return our hypothetical student, trained with merely 
vocational training. Even granted material success attained com- 
paratively early life, surely there are few things more pathetic 
and less inspiring than see man woman unequipped with 
resources appreciate the higher range enjoyments after the 
first flush youth and its excitements have passed. More than 
that, need not remind you how large proportion, especially 
the business world, meet disaster, often through fault their 
own but simply from the unexpected “slings and arrows out- 
rageous fortune.” for the defeated, for those who make failure 
there can found secure life insurance the part wisdom 
take out the policy while the premiums are not too high. 

man now prominent public life address, two three 
years ago, gathering Yale men New York, argued that 
the primary purpose college education was teach men, not 
how succeed but how bear either success failure. 
said, substance: “Yale should more proud her son 
the White House than certain graduate his acquaintance 
who under blow after blow the loss positions, sickness, un- 
developed sons, poverty —still held his head erect, bloody but 
unbowed. The strong appeal, which just such ‘unpractical’ ideas 
are wont make men affairs, was evident from the imme- 
diate and the subsequent expressions approval from those 
present, men either the height financial success or, some 
them turn fortune’s wheel reduced, their own words, 
the ranks those who are ‘down and 

And for the successful also there endowment policy, 
which sure mature, sure crown and beautify life the 
midst success, this too worth the cost insurance. Last 
winter ‘Athens the American School Classical Studies was 
visited New York financier who betrayed very unpractical 
delight his surroundings. expression regret that his 
short stay was marred poor weather, replied: “What differ- 
ence does make? can happy sitting this hotel, thinking 
Plato and Demosthenes.” Yet president one the great 
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New York banks and reason his active participation 
large business interests small part his attention that morn- 
ing had been devoted the sending trans-Atlantic cablegrams. 
was stimulating example man who had won great 
material but who found his chief delight the intellectual 
resources due his early training. 

will not, trust, inferred that implying that there 
one hard and fast curriculum which will secure, amid success 
and failure alike, serenity mind and moral and intellectual 
contentment. But urged sine qua non any college 
university education, worthy the name, that shall include 
along with some necessary applied large amount the 
theoretical you will, unpractical pursuit truth for 
truth’s sake, its immediate application. The search, 
short, for what universal, good and beautiful. Truth 
often elusive. She may lead wild goose chase out our way 
and blind alleys. cannot, Lessing hints, always have 
truth like coin, cash down upon the counter. (“So baar, blank, 
die Wahrheit Miinze 

There passage Latin literature familiar every school- 
boy former days and perhaps even yet too hackneyed bear 
quoting the passing generation. But sums well part 
what trying express that may perhaps allowed 
cite it. refer, course, Cicero’s famous praise the human- 
ities his Pro Archia. The Roman statesman, whatever his 
foibles, least stands out conspicuous among those who 

“have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly.” 
attained the great prizes human living, wrought large 
things, not always wise ones, for his country and won con- 
spicuous Debating whether natural talent alone, learn- 
ing alone preferred, decides, all would, for 
the former, but once brushes aside this unnecessary dilemma 
adding: uncommon and distinguished natural talent 
there added certain training, culture and learning, then there 
wont arise something preéminent and unique.” This is, and 
always has been, the not too arrogant claim for cultural studies. 
The orator, whose life was chequered with private grief and pub- 
lic anxiety, concludes his with the oft-quoted words: 
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“For other things belong neither all times and ages nor all 
places; but these pursuits feed our growing years, bring charm 
ripened age, adorn prosperity, offer refuge and solace 
adversity, delight home, not handicap abroad, abide 
with through the watches the night, with our 
travels, make holiday with the country.” 

this there seems undue emphasis laid upon enjoy- 
ments, even the loftier range, and less thought for self-sacrifice, 
the crown all living, unwilling for moment, 
foolish wresting language, arrogate culture her 
exclusive possession the unselfishness that may alike dwell under 
the red shirt Garibaldi develop the tumultous heart 
Byron, purging his darker nature self-immolation the 
liberty. none the less true, however, that much 
the best directed and most far-reaching effort for civic righteous- 
ness has flowered the lives cultured men and women. Cul- 
ture alone, without the background moral purpose, may and often 
‘does, keep company with selfishness, effeminacy, Byronic vice. 
But effeminacy and the pursuit literature, for example, are not, 
after all, convertible terms some recent writers would have 
The accidental, familiar and hasty generalization, 
made represent the universal. Cicero’s dictum may safely 
enlarged the light modern biography and may urge that 
when natural talent, joined noble and self-denying character, 
there added certain training and culture, then there wont 
arise some unique and predominant influence for good. 

This not empty dream, unverified experience. 
idealistic does not set aside. The subject given was 
“Culture the Ideal the College.” 
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ISTORICALLY our subject divides itself into three 
periods, and stand the beginning fourth. 
the first period the college course was distinctly 
less professional but distinctly vocational; the 
third, was chaotic and sea this regard. The 
fourth period lies the future, but there little 
what its nature should be. 

The first three periods coincide with the relative importance 
has been the connection the colleges with the social, political 
and economic life the communities which gave them birth and 
support. 

may consider briefly the first three periods the light 
what history teaches us, but shall find that present our 
because there are far more important questions decided; 
second, because the true ideal the colleges corporations, and 
hence the principles which are govern deciding this and many 
other like questions, have not yet been definitely settled; and, 
third, because there are scientific data available and scien- 
judgment upon the question. 

was not accidental that the college was first professional, 
then vocational and professional, then without any distinctive 
aim this regard; and can discover the law which has 
governed the past may find guide for our course the future. 
objectives the college course and its bearing upon the life work 
its graduates, briefly the history the profes- 
sions this country, and the growth these succession the 
laws which governed them were discovered and widely applied. 
other words, the changes the curriculum came because 


professional its nature; the second, was 
the various professions and illustrate very clearly how close 
subject relatively but little importance the colleges; first, 
standards units value which form conclusive 
But shall best find the law which has caused the changes the 
the changes the professions, and were made fill urgent 
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need brought about radical changes the professions. The 
college did not lead was driven; and each step toward broader 
curriculum was bitterly fought the older courses. The ancient 
language professors opposed giving any prominence mathe- 
mathics making them entrance requirement; and when 
mathematics were well seated the faculty they joined with the 
ancient languages opposing the successive introduction chem- 
istry, physics and the other sciences, and the modern languages 
and other modern courses. 

the earliest days there was only one profession recognized 
learned, that the ministry, but the minister held far differ- 
ent place than our time. the poverty-stricken frontier and 
provincial communities the seventeenth century not the 
twentieth century harassed the Indians, where there was 
banking, trade, manufacturing, transportation worth the 
name, the minister was almost always the most important citizen, 
politically and otherwise. one could become church member 
except consent the minister, and one could vote who was 
not church member. The statutes, and especially those govern- 
ing crimes, were large part directly based upon the Mosaic 
laws; and the earliest Massachusetts and Connecticut statutes 
each enactment was followed citation the verses Scrip- 
ture from which was derived, and often literally quoted. For 
example, the following from the New Haven laws: 

“Tf any man have stubborn, rebellious son, sufficient age 
and understanding, namely sixteen years old, upward, which 
will not obey the voyce his father the voyce his mother; 
and that when they have chastned him, will not harken unto 
them, then shall his father and his mother (being his naturall 
parents) lay hold him, and bring him the magistrates 
assembled court and testifie unto them that their son stub- 
born and rebellious and will not obey their voyce and chastise- 
ment, but lives sundry notorious crimes; such son shall 
put death. Deut. XXI. 18, 19, 20, 21.” 

“Tf any person witch, she shall put death, 
according Exod. XXII, 18. Levit. XX, 27, Deut. XVIII, 
10, 11.” 

The origina! the first citation will show how literally our 
forefathers followed the Mosaic Law framing their statutes: 
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“18, have stubborn and rebellious son, which will 
not obey the voice his father, the voice his mother, and 
that, when they have chastened him, will not hearken unto them: 

19. Then shall his father and his mother lay hold him, 
and bring him out unto the elders his city, and unto the gate 
his 

20. And they shall say unto the elders his city, This our 
son stubborn and rebellious, will not obey our voice; 
glutton and drunkard. 

21. all the men his city shall stone him with stones, 
that die: shalt thou put evil away from among you; and all 
Israel shall hear, and fear.” 

The minister, the man best acquainted with the Bible, aided 
framing the statute law, and was constantly called expound 
it, either from the pulpit directly the magistrate. This, 
joined with the power over the voters who were members his 
church, tended make him political boss, and political 
machines have ever been more powerful than those the early 
New England churches. was the ministers who burned the 
witches, persecuted the Quakers and Baptists, drove out Roger 
Williams and did other things that would impossible today. 
And that period Harvard and afterwards Yale, were the 
ministry, for the ministry and the ministry; and this 
heyday the Puritan ministry the colleges were theological 
seminaries. quote from President Quincy’s “History Har- 

“During this first period (1638-1692) Harvard College was 
conducted theological institution, strict coincidence with 
the political constitution the colony.” 

Moreover, the ministry had rivals, for during this period 
law and medicine had substantially standing professions. 
the seven graduates Yale’s first twenty classes who became 
doctors medicine, six were also doctors divinity. her first 
fifty years Yale graduated only seventy-two physicians, and 
nearly one quarter these were ministers. So, too, the lawyer 
did not flourish these frontier communities. becomes 
importance only civilization grows and financial and business 
conditions become more important and complicated. This lack 
lawyers primitive conditions well illustrated the 
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remark Peter the Great, when saw the legal big wigs 
Westminster: “Why, have only three lawyers all realm, 
and going hang one them when get home.” 

The new life the legal and medical professions came about 
the same time, but from different causes. The legal profession 
first became real importance after the Revolutionary War and 
the adoption the United States Constitution 1789, which 
fixed the relations the several states the central government, 
induced competition between the states and their citizens, and 
produced financial and business conditions under which our 
country grew rapidly. The debased Continental currency was 
largely replaced land warrants issued lieu money the 
states their unpaid troops. The locating public lands under 
these warrants raised many legal questions. The opening 
state post roads the West and the chartering scores pri- 
vate turnpike companies and insurance companies 
started the movement commerce and formed the basis for 
extensive financial and credit system. After 1825 and 1830 the 
building canals and railroads, and after 1846 the passing 
general laws under which corporations could formed without 
any application the legislature, increased the importance 
the lawyer until took the position legislator and politician 
which earlier had been held the New England clerical gradu- 
ates Harvard and Yale. Thus, after the Revolutionary War 
the law came almost equal importance with the min- 
istry one the professions for which the college course must 
fit. 

long medicine was mere empyricism was not profes- 
sion the modern sense, nor was recognized such the 
public the state. But when the laws chemistry, physics, 
physiology and bacteriology were made applicable and medi- 
cine, this profession took new life drawn from these sciences, 
and was taken under the wing the state. was 1797 that 
the practice medicine was first generally regulated the state 
New York, and from about that time medicine joined with the 
law crowding out the ministry. The growth the legal and 
medical professions, thus started near the end the eighteenth 
century, increased with constant acceleration the nineteenth 
century went on, and was immediately reflected the college 
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course, might show detail had the time. examina- 
tion the early curricula and text books will show how narrow 
and elementary had been the college course first. can only 
indicate the change which came about with the new importance 
law and medicine referring the entrance examinations which 
have always been reflection the growth the college curri- 
culum. 1800, 162 years after founding, there 
were only three subjects, Greek, Latin and arithmetic the 
Rule Three, required for admission any college. But 
the next seventy-five years the following eleven subjects were 
added: geography; English grammar, algebra, geometry, ancient 
history, United States history, physical geography, English com- 
position, physics, English literature and modern languages. 

During this second period the course became vocational rather 
than professional and gradually the professional work was rele- 
gated professional schools. But that the college course was 
distinctly vocational further seen its effect upon the prepara- 
tory courses. 

When about forty years ago the laws the natural sciences 
began worked out and scientifically applied, there came civil, 
mining, electrical, mechanical, hydraulic and other branches 
engineering, dentistry and veterinary surgery, forestry and many 
other professions which have followed the discovery and formu- 
lation the laws which govern these particular fields human 
activity and knowledge. Just here entered upon the third 
and present period chaos. The college course broke down under 
the strain the enlarged vocational field and the universities 
increased the disorder constantly opening new courses non- 
college graduates. 

And the present time, when discoveries and inventions have 
brought the ends the earth together, and turned into 
urban nation, and when millions alien immigrants have sought 
our shores, have been forced study the laws which govern 
economics, community and business welfare, social and 
other questions the same general nature, and new professions 
based upon each these subjects are springing our midst. 
have come the fourth period, and the college curriculum 
preparation for vocation broke down under the strain 
the third period, what are expect the fourth? 
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You are still struggling your schools with the old and almost 
universal tradition that boy was physician, lawyer, 
clergyman must through college, and that the chief 
object and warrant for the higher preparatory courses was 
fit students for college. the other hand, the boy was not 
professional man need not college, and therefore 
should stop the lower preparatory grades take specialized 
courses distinguished from the classical. the boy was 
follow profession college course was considered almost neces- 
sity; but was into business, any schooling after 
was sixteen eighteen was really waste time. earlier 
days, those interested the college were greatly shocked when 
less than fifty per cent. its graduates became clergymen; 
our own day has been equally shock find that less than fifty 
per cent. the graduates entered the so-called three learned pro- 
fessions even any profession all. This alone ought make 
plain us, what history really teaches, that after there were 
three professions the field the object the college course was 
essentially vocational although its usual effect was essentially cul- 
tural. was only after the number non-professional gradu- 
ates began predominate that was natural claim that the 
object the college course was cultural; for the old and 
accepted theory that the course was fit for the three professions 
was longer true, was necessary find another warrant for 
taking four the formative years youth for college course. 
soon the majority its graduates failed enter the pro- 
fessions and when the larger portion its students, especially 
the East, came from well-to-do wealthy families, and were 
likely into business some form, was perfectly obvious 
that the old classical course was longer distinctively vocational. 
But, curiously enough, the proportion college graduates 
going into the professions grew smaller the proportion non- 
college graduates the professions often grew larger, until 
became scandal which are now trying get rid in- 
creased requirements professional schools and the chief sinners 
this regard were the universities, which maintained profes- 
sional schools without any adequate standards for admission. That 
say, either the students the professional schools skipped 
the college course and came directly from high school course 
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which went higher cultural matters than the early colleges, 
else the professional schools were ready accept almost any 
student. But there distinct swing back the vocational 
value the college course, and many professional schools are 
requiring preliminary college preparation. Thus find that 
the beginning the course was avowedly narrowly vocational 
and professional: later became more broadly vocational and less 
professional since fitted for any one four professions rather 
than for single one. Any other theory, however pleasing, 
without historical foundation and contrary the fact. 
true that the absence public libraries, museums and galleries, 
and even adequate schools, and the press, daily, weekly and 
monthly, which now have, the college was almost the only place 
where the higher cultural studies could pursued. But that does 
not prove that the college course was primarily and distinctively 
for culture. 

But there have been equally startling changes the colleges, 
and the universities which have grown out their loins, 
can see examining the official statistics Columbia. Dur- 
ing her last academic year, 1910-1911, there were 802 students 
the college proper, 547 Barnard College, and total under- 
graduates, non-professional graduate students, professional stu- 
dents, summer session, extension teaching and special students 
the Teacher’s College, 11,171, deducting the 667 summer ses- 
sion students who returned for work the university, net total 
10,704; whom only 802 seven and one-half per cent. were 
Columbia College proper, and 547 five and one-tenth per 
Barnard College. The registration the university for 
the present year about 600 larger. For this army students 
about 800 instructors provide unknown number courses. The 
university has tangible property worth over $52,000,000 and good 
will capital least $50,000,000, for she gets over four per 
per year return that amount. Upon the basis which the 
United States Steel Corporation was capitalized ten years ago 
would fair capitalize Columbia $200,000,000 and ten 
years the water would all wrung out. 

like manner the spirit and content the colleges have 
changed, and certainly their own mothers would not know some 
the older ones. The popular, and the case many students, 
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the true view the college given the following article which 
recently appeared New York newspaper: 

college factory for turning raw material into case- 
hardened athletes, kid-finished society leaders and future mem- 
bers ‘Who’s Who.’ Its work marvellous. can take 
eighteen-year-old youth with premature trousers, haystack hair, 
and Adam’s apple like plum, and four years can work 
him over into calm-eyed football champion who looks 
had just stepped out ready-made clothing advertisement. 
can transform bashful boy, who turns his toes that they 
will not too prominent, into loud noise flat hat and 
sore throat necktie, who only happy when stealing the 
wheels from under trolley car. makes statesmen out cow 
herders, society leaders out ploughboys, halfbacks out 
mothers’ darlings, and wise men out high school seniors. And 
accomplishes all this without taking the material apart 
using axe it! 

“Colleges were invented great many centuries ago, but have 
only become virulent during the last fifty years. Formerly col- 
lege was only place which learn things books, and was 
all about science, politics, lawn tennis, history art, blocking off 
with the elbow, evidences Christianity, how keep dance 
programme straight, histrionics, frat house construction, trigo- 
nometry, sign stealing, French, advanced United States, physiol- 
ogy, eating all its branches, baseball, gymnastics, how live 
credit, matrimony, the science making the hair stand 
straight, political economy, mechanical and 
Greek, human nature, girls, and policemen. The college student 
today learns all there learn about all these things four 
years; whereas one hundred years ago graduate was lucky 
could read Latin and Greek sight, and could dodge hearses 
the streets. Inventors boast the great strides made science 

the last century. But science canal boat compared with 
education. 

“Colleges are useful because they produce teachers, preachers, 
writers and statesmen. They are nuisance because they produce 
‘rah ’rah’ boys explosive clothes, who have confined their 
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studies thorough education the conquest thirst. Happily 
these are greatly the minority.” 

All this drastic change from the time when Harvard was 
theological boarding school, which, under Massachusetts 
statute, the boys were flogged the janitor, while Prexy opened 
and closed the exercises with prayer, and got $90 per annum 
from ferry tolls for his compensation; which his sole 
“reader and fellow” was paid about $170 six years, and where 
parents paid tuition barrel pork,” old cow,” “two 
wether goatts,” ferking soap,” spelling even 
worse than that average college graduate today. 

What the future? With the changes even the last fifty 
years in, above, below and about our 650 850 colleges and uni- 
with the changes the professions, callings and busi- 
nesses this country which lives largely the cities; with the 
changes social, economic, religious, political and other condi- 
tions, the old educational standards have been 
swept away and there are, far, generally recognized 
standards take their places, nor any scientific data from which 
construct such standards. Then what the future? the 
cultural vocational value the college curriculum 
anything but the moot question which has gradually 
descended, evident that must have some new and modern 
methods approaching subject which already vastly compli- 
cated, and which develops new and more complicated phases every 
year, and almost every day, throughout 650 850 so-called col- 
leges universities which thirty seventy are sometimes 
found single state. look briefly then the point 
view from which should approach the subject. 

Each modern college university largely dependent and 
grounded public school system which the people the 
nation spend almost $500,000,000 year, and for this reason 
alone must owe many and complex moral, political, educational, 
financial and other duties its own community and state and 
all the other communities from which draws its students 
which sends its graduates. Precisely what these duties are 
has never been exactly defined and not fully known any one; 
but they are, least theory, distinct from the duties which 
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owes each student individual. any these great insti- 
tutions reach its true usefulness must formulate and make 
known two great ideals goals, which will constantly growing 
greater and more important. First, ought one hundred 
per cent. its own duty every kind institution; exert 
its own peculiar moral, educational and other influences perfec- 
tion; get the utmost return even one hundred per cent 
upon its huge educational capital and resources, fill its own 
possible field every corner. call this one hundred per 
cent. duty and possibility the college university its 
tutional maximum. Any failure reach this maximum, far 
can done the very best rules and practice any and 
all kinds, the part the institution itself, far failure 
and treason the state, the public, and those who launched 
grand company noble men and women, within and without 
its walls, whose sacrifices and services its present grandeur 
rests. 

But owes another and distinct duty each and every stu- 
dent that enrolls, insure, every possible means, that 
gets one hundred per cent. the mental, moral and physical 
particular time, that particular environment, and all the 
planes the curriculum, the community home life the 
college. call this second possible hundred per cent. which 
the institution owes every one whom enrolls, its student 
maximum. this maximum also, the institution 
fails, far its power, cause each student attain the 
one hundred per cent his greatest possible development, men- 
tal, moral and physical, cultural and vocational all the planes 
the college life and his future citizenship, its own 
failure, matter how much the student himself fault. This 
does not imply the same kind degree development each 
student, but only the kind and degree which each was capable 
the college had done its utmost for him. Nor does this stu- 
dent maximum refer necessarily the maximum the 
individual instructors and courses, nor even the maximum 
which the student might have reached had fully exerted 
himself. The duty expected from the college its student 
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maximum far greater than any expected from any and 
all its instructors and students; comprehends their duty 
the whole comprehends all its parts, and therefore some its 
parts. the college has reached its institutional and stu- 
dent maxima, has done its full duty its highest self, and 
and through each and every instructor and student, has done 
all that can possibly asked until tomorrow next year 
the next group individual students which unfortunately 
are still class. has honestly adopted and fully carried out 
the motto its athletics and other student activities, 
work, hard work and the best work that every individual capable 
of,” the failure will clearly lie either with the material which 
works the tools which sought its duty, the 
methods which applied them, and will know how avoid 
these faults the future. But the improvement will found 
almost wholly its administration, its team work, its 
co-ordination, its correlation. 

Its 500 courses will 500 processes through some five more 
which each piece raw material shall put bring out the 
results which was capable then and there. The im- 
portant question not, “Did Smith get sixty per cent. diploma 
from the Harvard Diploma Factory?’ but rather “Did Harvard 
College work out its student maximum upon Smith, and make him, 
every inch, the man, mental, moral and physical, that could have 
made him 

easy see the these maxima our subject. 
its institutional maximum, the college will ask how far will 
the cultural the vocational its curriculum enable reach 
one hundred per cent. its greatest institutional duty, the 
light its field and its capital men, money and otherwise. 
its student maximum will ask what can draw from its 
treasure house, cultural vocational, tempt, coax drive 
each student attain the highest goal which could reach there 
and then, strong and cultured problem solver. This the 
standpoint from which the Tiffany Company examines, polishes 
and sets its jewels; why not the college? This the theory 
every manufacturer get the highest possible results out 
his raw material. Why not the theory the college? This 
the theory the college coach, make each athlete “do his 
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damndest.” What right has any college adopt lower student 
maximum, and content officially mere diploma factory 
illustrate meaning, let look some actual 
They are merely illustrations. Thousands similar cases from 
other institutions would serve well. 
Two years ago Prof. Wenley told student 


‘Michigan who was the most likely man that had found 


make great historian, and how had labored hard get 
student take history for his life work, but had failed be- 
cause his fraternity brethren had laughed the student out the 
idea devoting his life history instead business trade. 
How long would his fraternity have stood the way this. 
man had been the star quarter-back quarter century, 
had been the coach calling? how long would his. 
fraternity have been allowed the other fraternities col- 
lege sentiment stand the way? this instance did Michigan 
University its institutional maximum producing great. 
historian and scholar, did attain its student maximum 
enabling this star student get one hundred per cent. what his 
course might have held for him? Was not total failure 
efficiency? case institutional and student minima, not 
maxima 

Again the headmaster one our very finest preparatory 
schools told how few years ago, with high hopes they sent 
Yale graduate that they felt sure was the best all-around stu- 
dent and man that the school had ever developed. After his 
college course, the young man entered the law school and was soon 
summoned before the dean, who said him: know your course 
your preparatory school, and know that your father 
learned and successful lawyer. Why, then, you not study 
and stand well your reply was startling 
the fact. professor, you see that studious habits will not 
survive four years’ course Yale!” 

Never mind now whether not this was calumny upon 
Yale. That not important our present discussion. But 
admitting for the sake the argument that this fine student 
failed through his own fault weakness, why did not Yale her- 
self this instance, reach her institutional maximum, and mold 
that young man into the splendid scholar who might have brought 
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her almost much honor did her football captain the same 
year? why did she not attain her student maximum and send 
this man forth with one hundred per cent. what might 
have gotten from four years under her elms? And how many 
similar instances have there been the past ten 

There lies before me, write, the original article 
Crane the Valve World, “Is College Life Demoralizing 
would not refer it, had not sent for and obtained the 
original article. 

know, well any you, the unfairness this attack, 
its generalizations, its non sequiturs. But even then will serve 
illustrate the importance having all colleges and universities 
formulate their institutional and student maxima, and hold 
them. Let omit all references the generalizations, non- 
sequiturs and unfair conclusions, and come the specific charges 
that between November and December 1903, certain 
places certain things occurred and that the same period there 
certain customs and usages certain clubs and fraternity 
houses. 

From the standpoint her institutional maximum, may 
not, the friends Harvard and believers her primacy 
not behind her back, but those who have similar problems 
meet may not ask some such questions these? Were 
there 1903 such hotels, clubs and other places are specifically 
named referred to? scenes such those depicted take 
place substantially alleged? attempting reach its insti- 
tutional maximum did the university know the facts the time 
and its best correct them? What has done improve 
these particular conditions since Was every agency 
the university doing its best the present time cure and pre- 
vent such scenes, did this bomb jar some who needed bomb 
make them understand that Harvard and every other like uni- 
versity and college, has sacred institutional maximum? From 
the student who were the men who were these 
places these times? Were they largely the sons rich and 
families who had great natural gifts and whose futures 
held great responsibilities for good evil, and whose one hun- 
dred per cent. gain Harvard that time might 
unusually great? them their vocation was little financial 
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importance, but had they not the making philanthropists, 
patrons the liberal arts, dispensers great fortunes? Did 
Harvard her student maximum each and all them? 
she doing today their successors from the same classes 
wealth and power 
once the question arises, well the college today 
equipped formulate and attain its Practically 
not Officially, today all the colleges are merely diploma 
factories. they recognize only the class-room marks 
their students, and the diploma values these marks, and 
have means methods measuring the ideals the capa- 
bilities, the failures the institution itself. Officially they 
treat their instructors, great and small, monitors, not mentors. 
For you must not forget that all these great institutions are mere 
corporations, artificial entities which nothing themselves. 
Your college corporation has such natural memory you 
have. Its records, and not your memory, are its memory. 
has memory except its records. far its records are im- 
perfectly kept, its memory fault. far its records 
not relate certain subjects are not complete scope, its 
memory upon these points worthless and unavailable for appli- 
like your future exigencies. you 
would know the value certain courses developing concentra- 
tion, originality, devotion, diligence, you find the college mem- 
ory only records class-room attendance and 
formance which are valueless except for diploma purposes. 
writing most interesting article the current Educational 
Review College Studies and Professional Training, President 
Lowell had before him the records, the official memory for twenty 
years, Harvard College and her law and medical schools, which 
consisted solely records marks. Time and again, states 
clearly the point which would like prove scientifically, and 
each time admits the valuelessness his data, the corporation’s 
memory. attempting argue about mental processes and 
moral qualities. His only definite conclusion that the diligent 
college student likely successful his professional school. 
But knew that already. other words, the official records, 
complete for twenty years, have value working out Har- 
vard’s institutional and student value except for 
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awarding diplomas. The very title the article will show this. 
proposes discuss college studies and professional training 
through the memory the university for twenty years regard 
class-room attendance and performance. You may well 
attempt measure man’s moral character the number 
days that went business last year. Harvard’s official mem- 
ory has nothing with studies such with training, and 
hence valueless when attempt find out the training value 
certain studies. other words, all the official memory which 
Harvard has for the splendid work her faculties for twenty 
years the college and the law and medical schools, the 
attendance statistics her students and the marks which their 
professors put upon their daily class-room performance. very 
small proportion magnesia will make portland cement mix- 
ture valueless; slight amount phosphorus sulphur will 
ruin the value pig iron steel. Therefore, the chemist stands 
constantly the furnace insure that the original ingredients 
are pure, and that harmful substance added later. The 
furnace man does not wait until the steel has been turned into 
car wheel and caused wreck before tests his earlier later 
admixture. tests goes along. results show that 
there much sulphur and phosphorus the raw materials put 
into the college furnace and that this unfortunate condition grows 
worse the smelting process continues. But where its smelt- 
ing does the college test for sulphur and phosphorus, where its 
official memory are the records any successful eliminations 
counteractions sulphur and phosphorus the past, any data 
for successful future treatment. The official college like 
concern which keeps careful records the weight the materials 
put into the furnace and the steel iron which comes out, but 
knows not the value chemical other like tests, nor the chemi- 
cal composition its output. 

the other hand, the college sports the institutional and 
student maxima are fully recognized and developed, and believe 
that this one important element their phenomenal hold upon 
students and public. Yale and Harvard each spend about 
$50,000 year select and train football squad from which 


select the fifteen twenty men who get into the final games. 
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sense the whole sum spent football spent build 
winning team for the last two games, although lot good 
done the way. varsity man and substitute trained 
the utmost not for his own sake, but because that the duty 
owed him given place the team. This the student 
maximum. And when, the end weeks work, and 
tion and conniving and rooting, the great game over, 
“Harvard wins” “Yale wins” institutional maximum. 
Walter Camp has said that not Yale’s athletes but her system 
which wins her football games. That is, her football measuring 
rods and records are complete not based class-room marks, 
but mental and moral and physical attainment and strength 
skill, and are available enable the coaches strengthen 
the weak points—to work out the institutional and student 
maxima calling every available helpful agency, and the 
end Alma Mater who wins. time for the curriculum 
catch the football spirit and put its maxima the same high 
plane with those the sports. 

Again the coach insists upon one hundred per cent. work, and 
better one hundred per cent. for each year college; but the 
official college, through its catalogue and laws says that fifty 
sixty per cent. class-room work takes its diploma, and pro- 
poses make for this fatal variance aim discussing the 
relative value cultural and vocational studies, fifty sixty 
per cent. basis, engender the mental and moral fiber which 
grows under the iron rule the coach and his one hundred 
per cent. 

coach holds his position and draws his pay only long 
subserves the student and institutional maxima his subject. But 
too often utterly incompetent instructors are retained and the in- 
stitutional maximum inevitably lowered, regardless right 
reason, while some bright and coming scholar and instructor 
starved physically and intellectually, lost the college, for one 
quarter the sum wasted the other man. Hundreds dollars 
may spent bring some football star around for the final game, 
when quarter tenth that sum would have enabled the col- 
lege its student maximum with some intellectual star who 
have shone for years Alma Mater’s honor, would have 
the health, the peace mind, the self-respect its star 
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professor whose years learning and service are infinitely more 
worthy respect and help than the work any half-back. 
not complaining the time money spent student activi- 
ties, but only wondering whether these are fairly and strictly 
judged from the only true and safe standpoints the institutional 
and student maxima. 

But most all, wonder when the colleges and their officers, 
and especially their instructors, will realize that the official col- 
lege has only one official standard help work out its really 
great ends, its maxima wit, fifty, sixty seventy per cent. 
marking system class-room performance and that its only 
cial memory thinks solely diploma values, and not manhood 
and citizenship values, and that even this apology for official 
memory works without any administrative system forms worth 
the name. 


closing can only repeat what said the beginning, 


present our subject relatively but little importance the 
colleges; first, because there are other far more important ques- 
tions second, because the true ideal the colleges, 
corporations, and hence the principles which are govern 
deciding this and many other like questions, have not yet been 
definitely settled; and, third, because there are scientific data 
available and scientific standards units value which 
form conclusive judgment upon the question.” 

God grant that the day may soon come when our colleges shall 
cease officially mere diploma factories, and shall rise the 
grand place and results which await them, when they shall think 
and remember, their officers and instructors, mental and 
moral qualities, and growth and training, and when all things 
shall work together for the attainment their institutional and 
student maxima, and each year their sight shall clearer and 
their educational results shall surer because the institutions, 
the corporations, think and remember. 


4 
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Examination Questions for Whittier’s 


Justify each the following characterizations 

winter sub-title. 

“The most faithful picture our Northern winter that has yet 
been put into 

pastoral which gives ideal reproduction the inner life 
old-fashioned American home.” 

“Monographs outlived 

“Flemish picture old 

what age and what kind people does this poem appeal 
most strongly? Why? 

When and where the scene the poem laid? what way 
connected with Whittier’s early years? Write 
biographical sketch the poet’s life, using your only 
source information. 

What references does Whittier make his poem Slavery? 
What was Whittier’s attitude toward the question Slavery? 
Describe those events his life which were shaped this attitude. 
what period American history was this poem written? 

Point out all the passages the poem which tell you that the 
writer was old man. Write character sketch Whittier, using 
the poem your only source information. 

What the dominant note What the 
value such poem the class-room? What earlier poem the 
same subject the only poem its class that can compared with 

Describe the signs that betoken the storm. With how many 
these signs are you familiar? line 

the snowstorm, putting the poet’s thought into your 
own words. the poet describing the storm from the point view 
child grown person? How you know? Compare the 
description the snowstorm with Emerson’s de- 
scription the prefatory verse. 

the first line the poem, what word would you have used 
instead brief? Point out colloquial word line 19. you 
ever hear the word now? littered the stalls, mows, herds- 
grass, stanchion rows, walnut bows. the line All day the 
hoary meteor fell. Criticise the use the word meteor. 
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10. 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 

What picture did the poet have his mind when wrote these 
lines? 
How long did the storm last? Describe the picture that 
greeted the eyes the boys the morning after the snowstorm. 
Describe the scene upon which you would look the morning after 
heavy snowstorm. 

12. this description the transformed “yard”, point out all 
the words which belong the New England fifty years ago. With 
how many these are you familiar? Paraphrase and explain, The 
bridle-post old man sat. Explain the allusion Pisa’s leaning 


miracle. Where does the resemblance lie which justifies this illus- 


tration 

13. Write character sketch the Father, quoting every line 
which gives hint his various eharacteristics. 

14. Give word picture the path shovelling, noting, among 
other details, the costume the boys. 

15. Tell the story suggested the allusion lines 77-80. Ex- 
plain the allusion line 90. 

16. Describe the building the wood fire. Give word picture 
the fire-lit room. Enumerate all the details which enter into the 
composition the word picture lines 143-154. this connection 
study the paragraph from Agrippa which Whittier uses intro- 
duction his poem. 

Describe the situation the farm house. Describe detail 
the farm house kitchen appeared that December night after 
the storm. 

18. What portions would characterized 
“homely realistic verse”? What portions would characterized 

Describe the effect produced the happy 
blending the two types verse. 

19. critic has said that the portion the text included between 
lines 175 and 211 “gives the poem eternal hold upon our admira- 
tion and affection.” general idea the critic’s meaning. 

20. Put into your own words the stories told each the group 
around the fire. Show how these stories enable the reader char- 
acterize each the occupants the farmhouse kitchen. 

Beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings. 

22. all you can the life the stranger guest whom 

Whittier speaks 
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23. What impression does the poem make upon you? What les- 
son does leave with you? 

24. Describe detail some modern “living-room” with which you 
are familiar and its possible occupants. Compare your description 
with Whittier’s. 

25. Give sketch Whittier’s life. State the position holds 
among the poets America. 


The Bartholdi Statue 


Mary 


‘Lo, the gate the broad Western nation 
See the great statue Liberty stand 
Lifting torch that with clear radiation 
Sheddeth its light over ocean and land. 


Welcome she gives the foreign-born stranger, 
Glimpses freedom his vision hath caught 
Fleeing from tyranny, poverty, danger, 

Here asylum and home hath sought. 


Fleets the world this harborage enter, 
Flags all nations are flapping the breeze 
Affluent argosies throng this center 
Freighted with traffic from over the seas. 


May the long centuries find this station 
Liberty’s banner forever unfurled, 

And the gate the fair Western nation 
Still may her beacon enlighten the world. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Owing the length the valuable special papers the New Eng- 
land Association Colleges and Preparatory Schools this number 
“Education”, have considerably shortened the editorial and 
book review departments. 


There splendid opportunity measure the practical value 
our American educational ideals the work that being accom- 
plished the American school teachers who have now been work 
for several years “our new possessions.” Hawaii was Christianized 
and educated eighty ninety years ago, and one the splendid 
triumphs genuine religious consecration and effort. But the Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico and Cuba, for three centuries held down under the 
ruthless heel Spain, have been set free and brought out into the 
light and life self-respecting manhood means free schools 
and enlightened educational methods. The transformation mar- 
vellous was that wrought the great religious revival under Coan 
Hawaii 1838 and the years immediately following. Speaking 
the work the Bureau Education the Philippines, Dr. 
Paul Goode says: 

“Tt possible that there not all history better record work 
wisely established and well inaugurated than can shown this 
one bureau the one decade its existence. There are now about 
5,000 schools operation, with average monthly enrollment half 
million, presided over over 9,000 American and Filipino teachers 
and apprentices. Since there total population children 
school age one and quarter million, this enrollment shows that 
over one-third all the children school age are school. Ten 
years ago not one thousand had ever seen book. This very 
proud record. And the record numbers could much greater 
funds were available for extension equipment, and properly 
qualified. Filipino teachers could secured.” 

Essentially the same praise can given the educational work 
the other countries lately acquired from Spain and renovated and 
rejuvenated the American educator. Incidentally these fresh fields 
have afforded the opportunity demonstrate the correctness some 
educational theories that the midst the various influences 
older and more complex civilization could not accurately tested. 
The supreme value industrial education from cultural well 
purely practical point view seen the rapid development 
the highest and best human qualities and sentiments these 
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hitherto crude peoples. The ability something well, something 
that worth while, something that benefits the doer and his fellows 
gives new sense personal worth, new self respect and draws 
quickly into its train such virtues industry, frugality, honesty, 
considerateness others and whole round moral qualities. The 
dignity the school system the United States, and the pro- 
fession teaching, has been immeasurably exalted the achieve- 
ments the pioneers these new fields. There are still wide-open 
doors opportunities for glory, accomplishment and honor the 
countries mentioned. 


The following summary the discussions the Educational Con- 
ference held New York University November 10, 1911, con- 
nection with the inauguration Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
will interest and value the readers They have 
been furnished the office the registrar the university: 

The topics under discussion this conference centered about the 
general problem the relation the university, particularly the 
urban university, the community which established. The 
special aspects under which this theme was presented the con- 
ference were 

The systematic organization and inter-relation problems 
university administration and teaching. 

The propositions which were definitely presented the conference 
this head were, viz: 

Dr. Paul Hanus, Harvard University, urged that the 
university might profitably promote more intimate relationship be- 
tween the executive and the actual educational procedure the 
various faculties through the codperative advice committee chosen 
jointly from the trustees and the teaching staff the university. 

Mr. Charles Williams, assistant the president Oberlin 
College, presented paper which effect supplemented the sugges- 
tion Dr. Hanus urging 

Problems university administration and teaching should 
met and studied way secure, for the executive, codperative 
interest their solution. This codperation should organized 
enlist not only the interest the faculty but many 
possible all those concerned their solution, whether connected 
appointment with the university not. 

Any study such problems might well secure method and 
continuity through the organization groups within the faculty, 
more less permanent sort, for the study special pedagogical 
and administrative problems. 
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II. The problem the unification and administration the ad- 
mission requirements the several schools large university. 

President George Davis the Normal College the city 
New York, presented paper which advocated general the 
requirement college graduation pre-requisite for admission 
professional and technical schools. While conceded that for 
some forms professional technical training, such requirement 
would obviously inappropriate, the case most schools, such 
those law, medicine, mining, and perhaps others, the resulting 
benefit the requirement would very great. The profession 
teaching, even the elementary schools, tending towards this 
standard. 

The conference was not unanimous the opinion that college gradu- 
ation should required for admission professional schools. The 
subject was not discussed length. 

The problem codperation involved when several univer- 
sities institutions higher learning are established the same 
urban community. 

expressed many addresses during the two days the inaug- 
ural gathering the conference was strongly favor substitutin 
the principle institutional for that institutiona 
competition. The conference welcomed especially the words 
Chancellor Brown and President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University, the day the inauguration; and the 
address Dean Frederick Keppel, the College Columbia 
University, looking toward mutual and cordial understanding 
this matter, far affects the relations the institutions 
higher learning this city. 

IV. The problem the manner which the university may 
best study and meet the needs the community which 
established. 


Two general proposals were made 

Dr. Henry Leipziger, Supervisor Lectures for the Board 
tions should analyzed define the need and opportunity 
for specific educational remedies. President Charles Richmond 
Union College, added, however, the caution that while the modern 
university should undoubtedly minister the life the community 
which exists, should never allow itself mastered the 
life that community. The function the university one 
always uplift. 

Dr. Harry Overstreet, the College the city New 
York, strongly advocated powerful instrument meeting prob- 
lems this class, the upbuilding the urban university social 
museum, aid concrete study. 

special problem under this head received informal dis- 
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cussion that extending the adult portion urban com- 
munity, the advantages higher education. 

Dr. Henry Leipziger, Supervisor Lectures for the Board 
Education New York City, urged the significance the public 
lectures for the education adults given under the auspices the 
Board Education New York City. traced the development 
the lecture system under his direction from single lectures 
topics general interest, the organization courses lectures, 
upon given themes, with from ten twenty-five lectures each 
course. the end such courses are now given New York 
City, examination offered, credit for which has been sought 
from the Board Regents the University the state New York. 

These courses as. now given, are, Dr. Leipziger maintained, 
real university character. But was his idea that with further 
from the local such work, definite 
organization, and supplying suitable staff trained lecturers, 
the result would greatly enhanced, and the influence higher 
education more widely and vitally carried the people. 

Professor Charles Bristol New York University, agreed with 
Dr. Leipziger that the audiences were made earnest and atten- 
tive listeners. But questioned whether the results such public 
lectures were the present time the true sense educational. 
Except the case certain technical courses, considered that 
they were primarily informational only. 


the annual report the president Middlebury College 
there admirable discussion “The Mission the New Eng- 
land College.” part this paper takes and discusses the so- 
called “Amherst Idea,” presented the “Address the Trustees 
Amherst College the class 1885.” “The appeal that Am- 
herst abolish her scientific course and the Bachelor Science degree, 
all claim set young men forward toward particular 
avocations, except liberal culture may lay the broad foundations 
for public leadership, and lay stress upon the classics.” 

President Thomas criticises this plan some very cogent sen- 
tences, which the following are examples 

“The petitioners are correct their anticipation 
smaller college the result the enactment their plan. They 
propose attract few select men from wide region. They for- 
feit all claim serve particular community, like state, 
region country. The proposition most undemocratic. 


not American, and not without suggestion that the 


question appeals Oxford. The adoption the plan the 
New England colleges generally would remove them far from 
present American life Oxford now distant from the common 
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life and aspirations the British people. The great literatures 
the past are incomparable value the training those who 
have the soul for them, and under the free elective system they are 
exerting their enlarging influence upon many American youth 
today any time the past. But force the entire student 
body New England college, many whom seek its halls for 
geographical, personal, economic reasons, submit its 
discipline, and deny them opportunities for education according 
their bent, ruin many promising boy, and remove the 
institution which adheres such policy gradual and certain 
steps from the sympathy and affection its environment. 

“The only safe guide the determination policy for educa- 
tional institution the principle service community con- 
stituency. That principle does not mean that every study must 
serve immediately practical end. The community needs men 
breadth, wide information, mastery the treasures the past. 
the virtue the American College that has refused yield 
the clamor for short-cuts professions which require leaders 
personal power well technical skill. But the goal must not 
forgotten, and that goal not the ‘profession gentleman,’ 
President Butler once suggested, but the service the state.” 


congratulate the “Sierra News”, the leading edu- 
cational paper the Pacific Coast securing two strong men 
place the helm with the beginning the new year, viz.: Mr. 
James Barr Stockton, and Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
Pasadena. 

Mr. Barr has long been noted one the greatest educational 
organizers America. The great meeting the California Teachers’ 
Association Berkeley 1905 was due his able and untiring 
efforts. has been indefatigable worker behalf the A., 
and was largely through his efforts that San secured the 
convention 1911. 1908 Mr. Barr wrote the report the Com- 
mittee Affiliation, which led directly the formation the 
Council Education and greater California Teachers’ Association 
covering the entire state. The affairs the council and the fur- 
therance broad educational policies could not have placed 
more experienced and competent hands. 

Associated with Mr. Barr will Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
Pasadena. Mr. Barr will take charge the business end the 
paper, while the work editing will fall Mr. Chamberlain. 
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opment the future, the eighteenth century will always the won- 
derful century the history education, since gave this 
cause the destructive genius Rousseau and the constructive force 
Pestalozzi and influence France has 
been the political world his positive doctrines; 
the educational his negations. the ruins the Revolution, 


which was animated the doctrines the “Social Contract”, 


French have reconstructed their elementary education; but the new 
order bears the spirit Pestalozzi, and this influence more than 
anything else has created the chasm between the French primary 
system and the higher orders education. While Pestalozzi has. 
been followed unconsciously perhaps, but nevertheless, surely 


with his doctrines inner development and social oneness. 


just coming his own among the French educators who pre- 
sumably have been repelled the mystic elements his teachings. 
The present cult France was started Mlle. Fanta, 
professor the Normal School Sévres, who 1910 urged the 
study his teachings upon her students and who has published 
brochure the subject the present year. The sincerity the 
movement indicated the fact that Dr. Compayré has made 
Freebel and his work the subject extended review which has 
appeared two successive numbers (October and November) 
the “Educateur Moderne” and yet finished. the Pesta- 
lozzian, vocational spirit grows more and more decided this 
country, well for also revive extend interest 
For while, Dr. Compayré observes, the principles are 
applied hundreds schools the United States, his philosophy 
education its applications little understood even 
kindergarten enthusiasts. 


GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY. The Committee the Termin- 
ology Grammar, which under the direction Professor Sonnen- 
schein, was formed promote uniform nomenclature applicable 
the grammar different languages has issued brochure 
described revised and extended issue the interim report.” 
Teachers and philologists interested the effort will find extended 
review the recommendations the committee the London 
“Journal November 1911. The brochure itself 
has not reached the undersigned. 
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AWAKENED CHINA. was saying Max Muller that when the 
Orient should become great commercial importance the West, 
its institutions and its literature would excite universal interest. The 
time has arrived and everything that throws light upon the workings 
the Oriental mind eagerly sought. The Bureau Education 
has, therefore, met general want the publication bulletin 
the reconstructed system education China. the work 
Dr. Harry King, Vice-President the University Pekin, 
assisted Chinese scholars repute. marvelous story 
awakened nation and should studied every one who 
called upon further the new movement. 

not left, however, western scholars alone exploit this 
movement. Among illuminating articles the subject progres- 
sive leaders China one from the pen the president the 
Universal Association Chinese students, Mr. Lee Teng Hwee, 
translation which published the November number the 
“Educateur Moderne.” The author reveals the causes the col- 
lisions the vast empire, the turbulent outbreaks, the alternations 
forward and backward impulses that resemble the upheavals the 
ocean. 

The entire movement national life manifests these influences, 
but one them affects peculiar way the progress the new 
modern education. quote Mr. Lee Teng Hwee: 

“In relation our modern education, there exists peculiar 
problem which meets the professor the class-room; this the 
method recitation. Chinese students are renowned for their ex- 
ceptional power memorizing. This inheritance transmitted 
through long ages and deeply inwrought the spirit the Chinese 
student, the defect hardest all overcome, the actual system 
modern education, which reflection plays the most important 
part.” 

interesting note the declaration this candid critic that 
the mission schools China are more successful than any other 
class overcoming the excessive tendency mere rote learning. 


Educational and Industrial Exhibition, called “Organization 
and Equipment Schools,” will held St. Petersburg, from 
April 15th July 30, 1912, under the direction the Imperial 
Russian Technical Society. 

The representation systems public instruction, educational 
institutions, and societies for the promotion education this 
country, well material from firms engaged the manufacture 
apparatus and furniture for schools and colleges, earnestly 
desired the Exhibition Committee. 
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Applications for space the exhibit and declarations the 
material supplied, should made once the Executive 
Committee, “The Organization and Equipment Schools,” No. 
Pantelaimonskaya, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

The Exhibition will arranged seven sections, which the 
principal are follows:— School architecture; School furnishing 
and hygiene; Educational appliances, and illustrative 
Equipment laboratories, workshops, etc.; Gymnastic apparatus and 
objects used school sports; Equipment different classes 
technical schools. 


Katherine Breshkofsky, Exile 


Pity her not; the sentence passed 

but the measure her worth; 
While fetters round her land are cast, 
her exile all the earth. 


Chained the Present their fears, 
Most strive grasp some fleeting prize; 
Free, o’er the frozen, bitter years, 

She sees the distant promise rise. 


Such are her fairer chance 
Than fate common mortals gives. 
Foiled success, her foes advance 
Her aim; and dying thus, she lives. 
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Book Notices 


HOME LIFE ALL LANDS. Book III. Animal Friends and Helpers. 
Charles Morris. Lippincott Company. one, especially 
every child, loves animals and stories animals. This one the most 
charming books its kind that have ever seen. Its chapters are 
Household Pets and Comrades, Our Single-hoofed Helpers, Cloven-hoofed 
Draught Animals, Animals which Yield Food Man, The Birds the 
Poultry Yard, Winged and Tuneful Home Pets, Our Cousin, the Monkey, 
Other Animals Used Pets, Wild Animals Man’s Service. The stories 
and descriptions the text are such the child will love read and 
learn; and the illustrations are high order. 


THE STORY THE BACTERIA and their RELATIONS HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. Mitchell Prudden, Second edition, revised 
and enlarged, illustrated. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $.75. 


This book presents important subject manner that can com- 
prehended person ordinary intelligence. The public needs 
educated regard the great source danger health and life, 
the numerous bacteria now known “by sight” and whose life-history and 
habits can traced. better and more widely diffused knowledge 
these insidious foes will mean less malaria, tuberculosis and other ills. 
The book will materially aid the modern crusade against preventable and 
curable disease. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS CHRISTENDOM. Agnes Matthews. 
mo., cloth, 161 pages, illustrated, cents. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


“The Seven Champions Christendom” romance the age 
chivalry. Children from eight ten years age will interested 
the book for the sake the stories, which combine fairy lore and spirited 
adventure. Older children may profit the vivid and accurate portrayal 
the form and spirit the institution chivalry, and will doubtless 
find helpful preface the reading Scott well alluring in- 
troduction the study the history chivalry and the Crusades. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Ida Hood Clark, Supervisor Elementary 
Manual Training the Public Schools Milwaukee. School Edition. 
Little, Brown and Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

This much needed text-book subject that rapidly enlarging 
its place our schools both public and private. The happily worded 
dedication “the American teachers and pupils our public, private 
and rural schools who are interested the upbuilding that greatest 
all home.” The book gives practical instructions 
girls the seventh and eighth grades allowing one hour and half each 
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week for one lesson. Instructions and recipes cover all ordinary home 
cooking. There are number excellent illustrations. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Translated from the German 
George Upton. McClurg Co. Price cents each. Thirty- 
six volumes this interesting series are now ready. They are con- 
venient size, good type and illustrated. They make excellent material 
for supplementary reading. New volumes just received are those Her- 
nando Cortez, Maximilian Mexico, Eric the Red and Leif the Lucky, 
Christopher Columbus, William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- 
ington, Pizarro. 


OLD WORLD HERO STORIES. Eva March Tappan, Ph. Hough- 
ton Company. Price cents. 

This one those delightful books (“may their tribe increase”) 
which makes school history pleasure teacher and pupil. The great 
lives Greece, Rome, Germany, France, Spain and other nations are set 
forth style that removes them afar from dusty bookshelves and 
makes them real, vital, impressive personalities. More interesting than 
novel this volume informs the young the achievements 
various fields, the worlds’ great leaders. know what these famous 
lives stand for part liberal education. 


THE CAREER THE CHILD from the Kindergarten the High 
School. Maximilian Groszmann, Ph. Richard Badger, 
Publisher. $2.50 net. 

Dr. Groszmann has had long and thorough preparation for the au- 
thorship this book which one the important contributions the 
year pedagogical literature. was for years connected with the 
Ethical Culture School New York City, and has late, most 
our readers know, been the head the Watchung Crest School for the 
study Exceptional Children Plainfield, The present volume 
takes the leading problems the child’s training, beginning with 
splendid chapter the dignity and responsibility the teacher’s pro- 
fession. The chapters the Kindergarten, the physiological side ed- 
ucation, the manual principle, Nature work, language teaching, problems 
discipline, treatment defectives and criminality children are es- 
pecially suggestive. This book for parents well for teachers. 
Its careful study will promote race-welfare and the thoughtful reader 
will lay down the volume with sense gratitude that able and ex- 
perienced scholar has made such notable contribution the modern 
eugenics. 


THE SMILE THE SPHINX. Marguerite Bouvet. Illustrated 
DeLay. McClurg Co. Price, $1.35 net. 

This wholesome novel which are reflected most the primal 
sentiments the human heart. There love enough make 
interesting and tragedy enough make exciting. good gift- 
book for girl and her brother will probably read it. 
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COMPLETE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. George Van Tuyl, 
Teacher Business Arithmetic, High School Commerce, New York 
City. 432 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Company. 


This somewhat exhaustive treatment the subject, and furnishes 
information every topic relating commercial arithmetic, and suit- 
able and highly convenient for use alike the classroom and counting 
house. Certain fundamental objects characterize the book; training 
that leads facility and accuracy handling the elemental operations 
the placing emphasis the fundamental principles arithmetic 
rather than upon set rules for the solution problems; clearness and 
fulness explanation; and the providing problems that have in- 
formational value. Many the problems are taken directly from the 
business affairs corporations, cities, states, and nations the world. 
Many calculation tables are illustrated and applied the solution 
problems, This fine, strong, worthy textbook the subject 
commercial arithmetic and used either reference text will prove 
-of immediate and inestimable value. 


BRIEF COURSE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Tanner, Pro- 
fessor Mathematics Cornell University, and Joseph Allen, Assistant 
Professor Mathematics the College the City New York. 316 
pages. Price, $1.50. American Book Company. 


This abridgement the authors’ Elementary Course the same 
subject. meet demand for briefer book they have, omitting 
shortening the less important details, made book that preserves the 
same rigor proofs and careful analysis that characterized the larger 
work. Not any the chief features the Elementary Course have been 
excluded. This text now suitable for the general student, well 
for the student who desires definite scientific training. 


APPLIED BIOLOGY. Maurice Bigelow, Ph. D., Anna Bigelow, 
New York. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.40 net. 


Professor Bigelow teaches Biology The Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, and Anna teacher high school Biology; both are 
therefore masters the subject. this book they have carefully selected 
the essential facts botany, zodlogy and human biology, “and especially 
the great ideas the science life which are interest the average 
intelligent person.” presenting facts and ideas our authors keep 
mind the intellectual and aesthetic well the economic and hy- 
gienic outlook. They not altogether beaten paths, but the se- 
lection materials such has been carefully worked out daily 
practice. They omit hundreds technical terms, and present much 
work the form demonstrations the teacher.” The 
result both elementary text-book and laboratory guide great 
value. will interest not few and instruct well the great science 
life. strong, serviceable book and well illustrated. The sub- 
_ject one which deserves more widely studied. 
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BRIEF COURSE THE TEACHING PROCESS. George 
Strayer, Ph. New York. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25 net. 

This the second volume Dr. Paul Monroe’s “Brief Course Series 
Education”; the first volume (History) being himself, the third 
(in preparation), being Prof. John Dewey, L.L. D., the Philosophy 
Education. Prof. Strayer connected with The Teacher’s College, 
lumbia University. The book the outcome personal experience. 
treats “the problems which the teacher faces day after day the class- 
room.” are few the titles the nineteen chapters; The Aim 
Education, The Teaching Process, The Drill Lesson, The Study Lesson, 
Questioning, Class Management, Measuring Results Education. There 
great deal valuable matter this book and much instruction and 
wise suggestion. will broaden and stimulate the mind every thought- 
ful, progressive teacher. The book suggests and demands large amount 
collateral reading, hard study and searching thought. Those who can 
and will this will advance rapidly their profession. book like 
this honors the teacher’s calling. 


INTRODUCTION GENERAL SCIENCE. Percy Rowell. New 
York. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25 net. 

This author takes the young student whose interest centers himself 
and seeks, the beginning science study, “to arouse him the habit 
seeking for cause and looking beyond the present and inimediate 
the future and the ultimate.” The pupil who studies this carefully pre- 
pared book will get bird’s-eye view” all the sciences and stimulat- 
master least one them. With quite simple apparatus comes 
know good deal about heat and its multitudinous uses, about light, 
electricity, winds, tides, comets, stars, fog, frost, dew, rain, sun, motions 
the earth, uses water, organic rocks, coal, gas, soils, irrigation, 
flowers, seeds, buds, fruits, plants, forestry, animal life, bacteria, the 
blood, digestion, sanitation, and man’s place nature. thorough study 
these nearly 300 pages and the working out the sets experi- 
ments will give one great fund information and much useful 
edge. The book practically accurate and scholarly. 


Periodical Notes. 


The American Review Reviews for December has exceptionally fine table con- 
tents. The leading articles are timely, dealing with the issues the day. Francis Sher- 
wood writes the and the Immigration Tide.” Edna Husted Harper 
“The World Movement for Woman Suffrage.” Elbert Baldwin paper Pius 
and His Reign, while another article Walter Dwight, gives fine description the 
“New American their work and privileges. the December Suburban Life 
Mary Woodard faces the suburban school problem and ably discusses the which 
women have, and how use them. The December number The Century Magazine gives 
its readers the second paper South America” Charles Johnson Post. Thrill- 
ing indeed Mr. description his personal cxperience crossing the Andes the 
Amazon. His word pictures “Shooting the canons the Eastern Andes” are vivid 
that the reader almost hears the roar and crash the waves the walls 
rocks. The Outlook presenting its new series articles Home Making, the Woman’s 
believes that there nothing more valuable could offer, not only those who 
are leading educational work along these lines, but the men and women who fathers 
and mothers are more interested their several households than they are interested any 
other subject the world. Martha Bensley Bruere writes the first article the series 
which appears the December issue under the title What the Home For?” 
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